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Ture SourH AFRICAN VETERINARY SuRGEONS’ ACT. 


The preparation of the Cape Colony Veterinary 
Surgeons’ Bill has advanced another stage, the 
members of our Council having considered its 
various clauses, and suggested such amendments as 
seemed to them desirable. -As far as can be judged, 
the suggestions of the Council—although by no 
means unimportant—may be fairly described as 
alterations of details ; and the general principle of 
the measure has evidently received the support of 
the R.6.V.S. We have no doubt that the promoters 
of the Bill will give full consideration to the advice 
of the Council before finally deciding upon the 
exact form in which the measure shall be presented 
to the Cape Legislature; and we imagine that all 
practitioners in “the old country” will follow the 
progress of the movement with interest and sym- 
pathy. It remains to be seen whether the Legis- 
lature will do all that our colleagues at the Cape 
desire; but it is certain that the passing of any such 
Act will mark an epoch in the history of the pro- 
fession in South Africa. 

Some of the projected clauses of the document 
have been published, but not all; and any comment, 
therefore, is perhaps rather premature. We see, 
however, that the Bill differs noticeably from our 
own Act of 1881 in regard to one point, which, 
although not of permanent interest, will be of con- 
siderable importance for several decades to come. 
We refer to the provisions for the registration of 
unqualified practitioners. It is proposed that these 
men, in addition to producing evidence of five years 
practice prior to the passing of the Act, shall be 
tequired to undergo an examination conducted by 
qualified veterinary surgeons. The R.C.V.S. has 
not only endorsed this, but also advised that the 
practitioners thus “registered by examination” 
should be allowed votes in the election of the 
“Veterinary Council” to be established under the 
Act. In other words, the idea is that the unquali- 
fied man, before registration, should prove himself 
to be possessed of sufficient knowledge, and that 
afterwards he should be given some share in the 
self-government of the profession at the Cape. We 
do not know under what disciplinary authority it is 
Proposed to place him, but this isa point which can 
Searcely have escaped attention. Perhaps this 
—_ clause may produce some controversy. We 
Shall not be surprised if the unqualified practitioners 
— the Legislature against any examination at 

possible that qualified veterinarians 

we — to allowing votes to men whose pro- 

rr Status is undoubtedly inferior to their 

oa till, we think that the proposed arrangement 
Prove a better one—both for the profession 


and the public—than that in force in England. It 
should have the effect of reducing the number of 
registered practitioners, and at the same time con- 
siderably enhancing their worth as a body. 


Tue Uuster VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Last week we published a short account of a 
meeting of veterinary surgeons held in Belfast, at 
which it was unanimously decided to revive the old 
Ulster Veterinary Medical Association. 

A future meeting will be held to draw up rules, 
etc., and the number attending the initial gathering 
is certainly encouraging. 

We wish the old Society which has come to life 
again every success. 


VETERINARY HusTINGs. 


A rather novel proposal has recently been laid 
before more than one of our professional societies. 
Perhaps it may be fairly described as being an in- 
vitation to intending candidates for the Council to 
present themselves at a Society’s meeting, deliver 
short election addresses, and afterwards be subjected 
by those present to a process which is known in the 
north as “ heckling ’’—an ordeal, by the way, which 
often yields delight to everybody concerned except 
the unhappy victim. We publish a report which 
shows that the Central V.M.S. has declined to adopt 
the innovation, and we are glad to note the refusal. 

The method seems to us a mistaken idea of at- 
tempting to aitain a commendable object. Doubtless 
its supporters believe that, if adopted, it would in- 
crease the general interest in professional politics, 
afford additional facilities for ascertaining the views 
of candidates, and impress each candidate - at the 
time at least—-with a full sense of his individual 
responsibility to the profession. In practice, how- 
ever, we fear that the ultimate result would be very 
different. We are by no means certain that any of 
these benefits would be attained, and there would 
always be a grave danger that a Society, having 
once begun to admit to its meetings political candid- 
ates as political candidates would end by using its 
influence on behalf of some of them. From a vote 
of thanks to a candidate for expressing his views, 
to a resolution approving those vigws and support- 
ing the candidature would be a very easy step in- 
deed. Possibly such a development is far from the 
intention of those who advanced the proposal, but 
it is difficult to see how it could be prevented, and 
it is certain that some candidates would try to bring 
it about. 

The Southern Counties Society has accepted the 
proposal for its forthcoming meeting at Eastbourne, 
which any candidate willing to be publicly “ put 
through his paces” is at liberty to attend. The 


spectacle may be entertaining, but we earnestly 
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hope that, at its close, the Society will not commit 
itself to the support of any candidate, however ac- 
ceptable his personality and views may appear. 
Our conviction is that: a candidate for the Council 
should appeal to the profession as a whole, and 
should do so unsupported by the recommendation 
of any local society. At present, the influence of 
some societies leads many of our members to neglect 
the privileges granted by our Charters, and we 
should be sorry to see any other of our professional 
associations follow the bad example already set. 


CREOSOTE AS A REMEDY FOR PARASITIC 
GASTRITIS IN SHEEP. 


By Henry Taytor, F R.C.V.S., Hayward’s Heath, 


In June, 1905, several deaths occurred amongst 
a flock of ewes, and upon inspection parasitic gas- 
tritis was susvected, and confirmed on post-mortem 
examination; the worms present were Strongylus 
contortus, and another which was not determined 
at the time. Three sheep had died at intervals 
before I visited the farm and more were ailing One 
died next morning (upon which I made a post- 
mortem), two more died before the medicine was 
administered, and one was dying. 

Recollecting that in America* creosote had been 
used for this disease, very successfully it was said, 
it was decided to try it in the above outbreak. 
Coal-tar creosote is recommended in preference to 
wood creosote, and the strength to be administered 
is 1 per cent. in water. This is made by adding 
of creosote to 99 ozs. of water and agitating for 
some considerable time. The duse to be given is 3 
to 5ozs. for sheep one year old and above. The 
dose administered to the ewes in question was 4 ozs. 
each. 

The above dose was given to half the flock — 
about 22 sheep, first, the remainder were done later. 
No untoward symptoms were observed as a result 
of the drenching, though one or two sheep smacked 
their lips and breathed rather quickly for a time. 

The sheep which was dying died next day, and 
but no more deaths occurred from parasitic gastritis 
for the next 12 months, and the sheep which in 
the meantime had been sold wore reported to have 
done well. 

Shortly after the medicine had been given an im- 
provement was noticeable in the general condition 
of the sheep, and one or two individuals which had 
been thin and poor for some time put on flesh 
quickly, good food was given to the animals, but 
no drugs beside the creosote. 

The affected flock had been brought to the farm 
from the Hawick district in Scotland two or three 
years previously. The lambs on the farm did not 
seem to be affected, at any rate no deaths had 
occurred which, in the opinion of the farm bailiff, 
could be attributed to parasitic gastritis. 

In the lungs of the sheep upon which I made the 
post-mortem examination there were solid areas 

* caused by the presence of numerous embryos of a 
worm which is said to be Strongylus rufescens. 


Treatment of Round Worms, Veterinarian, Nov., 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


CmsarREAN Section In Swine.—By M. G. DE 


Bruin. 
(Continued from p. 462.) 


The incision into the uterus is made at the great 
curvature because fewest blood vessels are encoun- 
tered there. The incision is made in the long 
direction of the ampulla and through all its coats. 
Tt is from 7 to 12 cm. long. It is better to make 
it too large than too small. The foetuses should 
never be extracted through too small an opening, 
because in so doing there is danger of tearing the 
uterus wall, and tears do not heal quickly. It hap- 
pened once to me that through pulling too strongly 
on the uterus at the incision, a rent occurred trans- 
versely at the mesometrium which was followed by 
severe hemorrhage (blood-vessels numerous.) 

The extraction of the foetuses is best accomplished 
by the aid of an assistant, whose hand and arm are 
passed through the incision. The operator holds 
the uterus with both hands at the wound outside 
the abdomen. 

If the first or second ampulla from the cervix is 
opened, then one can also draw and remove the 
other fuetuses with the hand, via the corpus uteri. 
The most difficult matter is the making of the pas- 
sage with the hand through the corpus uteri to the 
other born. In many cases the operator can shove 
the foetuses from the other horn to the cervix and 
from thence into the upper horn. 

A difficulty for those to determine who seldom 
perform this operation is whether all foetuses have 
been removed. But the difficulty is easily overcome. 
One must re-examine both horns afresh from the 
cervix to the ovary. One can always see both 
ovaries if he holds the abdominal wound open with 
both hands. One can also see therefrom that no 
foetus in the cervix has escaped notice. Whoever 
does this can immediately detect a retained fortus. 

The firmly adherent emphysematous foetus is 4 
rather common experience in shoving one fcetus 
from one ampulla to another. One must often 
press strongly thereon. It is often more simple 
that the assistant should press the ampulla from 
within to without whilst pressing his hand over the 
foetus, aspiration then ceases. 

After removal of the foetuses, the foetal envelopes 
are extracted, the uterine secretions evacuated, an 
the opened ampulla, still on the calico outside the 
abdominal wall, is sutured. 

The Suturing is as follows :—With six or eight 
interrupted sutures (button: through all the coats, 
the edges of the wound are brought together. The 
sutures ure then dried with sterile wadding. The 
sutures in their long direction are then tnrned in 8° 
that the serous coats are in apposition. Then # 
suture is put through the serosa and muscularls 
the number of sutures being from eight to ten. The 
suture material is silk. This material is preferable 
to catgut, which I used in some early hysterecto- 
mies. 

Post mortems 24 to 36 hours after operation hav’ 
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shown that already sufficient adhesion of both 
serose has taken place in that short time. 

At times it happens that during the suturing con- 
siderable hemorrhage arises At every suture hole 
bleeding occurs and renders the operation field obs- 
cure. This is the result of insufficient contraction 
of the uterus after removal of the foetuses. 

The best means to check this is massage of the 
uterus. One rubs the upper surface with the points 
of the fingers. After the bleeding has ceased, the 
sutures are dried with sterile wadding, and the am- 
pulle lying on the calico, which meanwhile have 
shrunk considerably, are again returned to the ab- 
domen. 

(To be continued.) 
G. M. 


EcuHINococc! IN A BITcH. 


A ten-year-old fox terrier bitch was in an advan. 
ced stage of ascites supposed to be due to tubercu- 
losis, but in the fluid withdrawn there were echino 
coccus scolices, and when the animal was killed a 
little later enormous cysts were found in the abdo- 
minal cavity ; the liver, diaphragm and peritoneum 
were invaded by cysts as big as hens’ eggs with 
smaller ones on the mesentery, ligaments and sides 
of the bladder. 

The diaphragm was covered with the pearly 
nodules described by Deve as echinococcice pseudo 
tuberculosis. 

The spleen, kidneys, and ovaries were healthy. 

The spread of the disease was probably due to the 
rupture of a primary vesicle in the liver.—Rec. de 
Med. Vet. 


AMYLOID DEGENERATION DUE TO PLAGUE 
INJECTIONS. 


Sconkewich has observed that in horses used for 
the preparation of plague serum that there is always 
amyloid degeneration of the liver and spleen, twice 
he found the kidneys and small intestines also in- 
volved, and once the pancreas and parotid. The 
walls of the jugular were often affected. He found 
the histology of the degeneration similar to that 
observed in man, but he cannot understand how the 
plague bacilli can bring about such changes within 
24 hours of inoculation, and believes that it is due to 
a specially active toxicity of the germ.— Arch. La. 


Biolog. 
F.E.P. 


MIDLAND Counties VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


we annual meeting of the above association will be 
oy at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on Friday, Feb. 
Bay” 1907, at 2pm. The President, W. W. Grasby, 
1? will occupy the chair. 
Inner at 5 o'clock : An early notice of intention to be 


present is requested. 
H. J. Dawes, Hon. Sec. 
aiden House, West Bromwich, Feb. 7th. 


ae wauhor of sheep in New South Wales is now 
ninet €n Torty-five and forty-six millions, an increase of 
material = pe 1902, and there has been a 
season of 1906 se in all other live stock owing to the good 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


(Continued from p. 487.) 
Mr. LivesEy’s Morton. 


Mr. G. H. Livesey then moved the following resolu- 
tion :—“ That facilities be afforded at sowe future meet- 
ing to Fellows or Members of the profession who have 
been nominated for the next election of Council to 
attend the meeting and shortly express their views upon 
subjects affecting the welfare of the profession, and also 
to answer such questions on the vale they intend to 
follow as may be put to them by any of those present. 
The date of the meeting to be arranged by the Secretary 
and duly advertised.” 

In moving the resolution he drew attention to the 
following remarks by Major Butler in his Presidential 
Address :—“ You and I, the rank and file of the profes- 
sion, select certain men to form our Council, and we are 
the people who are responsible for their presence there ; 
we put them there and we should take care that they 
act as we want them to, and we should ascertain before- 
hand that they are willing to do it, and if they are not 
willing we should not send them. If they say they are 
willing and du not do what we want, we should take 
care to remove them at the first opportunity and put in 
somebody that will. Also there is another very impor- 
tant thing which I think we ought never to forget, and 
that is to maintain the absolute purity of that body in 
every respect. Not only must the profession see that 
they have high aspirations, but they must take care that 
the men who represent them not only hold such views 
but enforce them.” 

Mr. Livesey thought it was necessary that those who 
were candidates for the Council should have an oppor- 
tunity of meeting as many of their constituents as possi- 
ble, and the best wy for them to do that, he believed, 
was to attend one of the meetings of this Society or 
other Societies in the kingdom and there express their 
views on current professional topics, and be afforded an 
opportunity of explaining to their professional brethren 
the line they intended to follow when once they had a 
seat upon the Council. He did not propose that the 
Society should pay their railway fares and hotel ex) en- 
ses, but that they should be informed that on such and 
such a meeting, probably the meeting just before the 
Council was elected, they would have an opportunity of 
meeting the Fellows and Members of the Society to ex- 
press heir views and answer questions, ; 

Mr. Porcn seconded the resolution. He did not think 
any harm could be done by any member of the profes- 
sion, when standing as a candidate for the Council, 
coming before the Society and expounding his views, 
and it would not impede the business of the meeting 
very much, 

Mr. Huntinc thought there was too much tendency 


|throughovt the profession to localise the members of 


Youncil—to return them as members of Societies, and 
the present resolution would probably only end in mak- 
ing matters worse. The men living in the neighbour- 
hood would come to the meeting expecting to get the 
support of the meeting, and would judiciously make 
their remarks accordingly. Instead of appealing to the 
whole profession they would appeal to the Society. Some 
years ago this Society was as bad as »ny of the other 
Societies. The usual thing was for somebody co propose 
that his friend so and so be their nominee, and he often 
represented them thoroughly. He thought the wider 
the election was made the better, and if a man appealed 
to the whole profession he had a higher claim to being 
returned than as a nominee of the Society. It would be 
wrong to refer to the present Council, but taking the 
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Council any indefinite number of years ago, out of 32 
men there was about 6 why really knew something of 
the matters going on there. The rest followed certain 
leaders, and when they got into trouble asked advice of 
the Solicitor. Of course, it would be an evening’s enter 
tainment for the Society to heckle a prospective candi- 
date, but barring the fun, he did not think the idea was 
worth a minute’s consideration. 

Prof. MACQUEEN said that if Mr. Hunting proposed 
an atpendment he would second it, but on quite differ- 
ent grounds from those spoken of by Mr. Hunting. He 
himself had no fault to find with the Council of six 
years ago, and not even with the present Council, but he 
did object to the precious time of the Central Veterinary 
Medical Society being given up to the clap-trap of a 
—- gathering. Ordinary political meetings were 

ad enough, but veterinary politics were an abomina- 
tion. He thought no facilities should be given to any 
prospective candidate for the Council. The reputation 
of the Society had been largely built up and maintained 
by avoiding collusion with political contests. What 
would happen if the facilities asked for by Mr. Livesey 
were given? One or two candidates vould come and 
address the members of the Society with the object of 
obtaining their support at the election, and the members 
by attending the meeting would immediately become 
partisans. There was no difficulty in the way of any 
candidate addressing members of the Society or mem- 
bers of the profession ; all he had to do was to obtain 
the loan of the Council chamber and call a meeting. 
Veterinary political meetings were usually failures. 
About two years ago a special meeting was called at the 
request of some of the Fellows of the Society and the 
attendance numbered, I think, 16, although the impor- 
tant point for consideration was how to get a represen- 
tative into the House of Commons. These devout sup- 
porters of politics sat down at that special meeting with 
no better result than that which had been spoken of by 
the delegates to the meeting «f the Ways and Means 
Committee recently held. The aim of the Society 
should be to avoid politics »nd to keep strictly to the 
scientific side of the profession. 

The PrEsIDENT did not think there was any need of 
an amendment, and put Mr. Livesey’s resolution, which 
was lost by an overwhelming majority, only three vot- 
ing for it. 


Cakptac AFFECTIONS..-By W. PerryMan. 
Discussion. 


Mr. SAvouRNIN said he had known Mr. Perryman for 
a great nun. ber of years as a good professional clinician, 
and the paper bore out that fact. He himself knew very 
little about heart disease of horses beyond the general 
facts known to all veterinary surgeons, and that such 
cases were treated with cardiac stimulants, a treatment 
which might sometimes be wrong, for the heart might 
not be strong enough to stand stimulation. He was 
ey to hear that such an authority as Mr. Perryman 
ad been unable to distinguish the rubbing sound in 
early cases of pericarditis. He himself had tried to find 
it but had never succeeded, although he had distin- 
— a certain crepitation of the horse’s hair beneath 
is ear, a sound he could not get rid of, no matter how 
closely he placed his ear to the horse’s side. He could 
not believe that the membrane could get so dry as to 
cause the sound of rubbing. 

_Mr. Atmonp thought the subject was one of extreme 
difficulty. Speaking generally, it was very important to 
distinguish between structural defects and effects due to 
general disease. One might be often misled by tempor- 
ary disturbance of the heart function. Extreme care 
was necessary not to overlook the fact that horses might 
live and work for many years with apparently structural 
disease of the heart. ii 


horses showing defective heart lesions had been em- 
ployed for heavy work, such as dragging mineral water 
vans, and when put into light cab work were good for 
five or six years further labour. During the whole time 
it was quite ~ to recognise the disturbances of the 
heart sounds. ith regard to intermittent pulse, some 
horses naturally had intermittent pulse, and in the 
absence of any other important symptom, too great im- 
portance should not be attached to that condition. With 
regard to post-mortem lesions in the heart, it was always 
possible to find some sub-endocardis! extravasations in 
nearly all septicemias. When an animal had died of 
some acute infectious disease it was possible to find 
cardiac lesions, and in such diseases as anthrax they 
were especially marked. As regards treatment of heart 
disease, very little could be done except pay attention to 
the amount of work given to the animal, and special 
attention to the diet, which should not be of a bulky 
character. It was also important to pay the usual regard 
to the condition of the bowels, never allowing them to be- 
come too firm, which was an indication that the diet 
should be ofa laxative character. 

Mr. W. Huntine thought the paper was an extremely 
suggestive one and the result of careful clinical observa- 
tion. He desired to know what appearances the valves 
presented to enable one to say they were diseased. It 
might be a frightful confession of ignorance on his part, 
but he did not know. Of all the horses hearts he had 
examined he did not remember ever detecting valvular 
disease in the heart except in some acute cases, and in 
the diagnosis of heart disease he had got no further than 
being able to recognise that there was something wrong. 
A sort of fluttering action of the heart and an _ inter- 
mittent pulse were common enough in cases of influ- 
enza and some chest affections, but in the chronic cases 
the only symptoms indicative of heart disease were not 
intermittent, but an irregular intermittent pulse, and 
venous-regurgitation. If he found those two things he 
thought it showed a serious case and that the horse 
would tumble down dead some day. 1t was no uncom- 
mon thing for an insurance officer to say to the man 
with the weak heart that the probability was if he lived 
to 70 he would die of some ee disease than the heart. 

Mr. R. Porcn said he had not seen as many cases of 
valvular disease of the heart as Mr Perryman, and pro- 
bably had not looked for them so closely. He had 
opened many hearts, but found evidence of valvular 
disease in very few. Frequently what appeared to bea 
jugular pulse was found in the jugular vein without 
any heart disease being detected, especially when a horse 
had been severely exercised. After the animal had set- 
tled down he had been unable to detect any heart 
disease whatever. He desired to know whether Mr. 
Perryman had ever seen a case of ossification of the 
pericardium. In one instance, at Harrison and Barber's, 
Mr. Humphrey showed what he called a unique specl- 
men, entire ossification of the pericardium, the heart 
appearing to be ina bony sac. The horse had been slaugh- 
tered after an accident, and had been pulling heavy 
loads for some time without any suspicion of heart 
disease. He did not look upon functional attacks 0 
the heart as being heart disesse. There was heart affec- 
tion from debility simply because the muscles of the 
heart became weak onl fliccid with the muscles of the 
body generally, and wanted toning up. At one time he 
suffered from a weak heart himself, and he believed he 
had grown out of it. He should like to know whether 
Mr. Perryman recommended stimulants in anglla 
pectoris ; if angina were a spasm of the heart stimulants 
would seem to be contra-indicated. It would be better 
probably to give nitrate of amyl, or nitrate of soda, oF 
any of the nitrates that dilated the vessels. — With re- 
gard to the use of digitalis, during the last five or S¥ 
years he had largely substituted for it strophanthus, 


ehad known several cases where ‘and found it suited the patient very much better. 
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some cases it had a marvellous effect. If he had a horse 
with pneumonia, in which disease a number of horses 
died from syncope, with two or three doses of strophan- 
thus the character of the heart beat was entirely altered. 
It was possible to continue the drug for a week or a 
fortnight, as its effects were not cumulative. The dose he 
usually gave was one ounce of the tincture, and some- 
times two. Strophanthus with nux vomica had a most 
important effect on the heart. 
Professor MACQUEEN congratulated Mr. Perryman on 
his very excellent paper. The subject was very abstruse 
and could not be treated successfully without encroach- 
ing considering on patholcgy. He did not agree with 
Mr. Perryman regarding his estimate of the number of 
cases of valvular disease of the heart in horses. Except 
as a senile charge, which was more likely to be found in 
a slaughterhouse than elsewhere, he did not believe that 
valvnlar disease of the heart of the horse was at all 
common. Whena horse suffered from some suppurating 
centre in the liver, the kidneys, the lungs, the wall of the 
bowel, or lymphatic glands, there might be disease of 
the valves of the heart, but except in cases preceded by 
constitutional disease associated with bacterial infection 
or suppuration, he maintained that valvular disease was 
extremely rare. He went further, and maintained that 
heart disease in the horse, or what was called heart 
disease, was greatly exaggerated, as it was in the human 
subject. He was one of those who thought there were 
two abnormal conditions of the heart met with in prac- 
tice, organic disease and functional disease. Organic 
disease of the horse’s heart was a rare condition except 
in very old horses, and the most common form then was 
fatty degeneration of some portion of the wall. As a 
functional malady heart disease was fairly common, far 
more common he believed than veterinary surgeons were 
inclined to admit, and he thought it would repay all 
who were engaged in general practice to revise their 
knowledge of the distribution of the tenth cranial nerve. 
They should not lose sight of the distribution of the 
vagus, its connection with the lungs, the heart, the 
stomach, and other alimentary organs. It was the most 
unportant nerve to understand thoroughly, and its phy- 
siology would well repay frequent study. He believed 
that most of the so-called diseases of the heart were due 
mainly to functional derangement of the vagus, affec- 
tions largely dietetic, frequently pulmonary, arising from 
unsound lungs, broken wind or emphysema, and varions 
other alterations of the lungs. In the case pointed out 
by Mr. Perryman, where he attributed great distress to 
perhaps angina pectoris, the patient probably was 
suffering from oxygen hunger owing to defects in the 
lungs. He should not like to go the length of saying 
that horses were never affected with angina pectoris. It 
Was necessary to define accurately what was meant by 
ansina pectoris, and if Mr. Perryman had defined his 
own view it might have been possible to offer an opinion 
whether the horse was subject to that malady or not. In 
the present state of knowledge regarding the disease in 
the human subject, it was rather like courting the pro- 
pagation of error to in‘roduce angina pectoris into the 
oetenory of diseases of the horse. With regard to some 
of heart disease, jugular pulsation was 
veal y frequent, but in 95 per cent. of the cases the 
oe " venons pulse had no connection with heart 
mae that could be proved by interrupting the 
of — + blood in the jugular, when in the majority 
blood pulaation would continue ; there was no 
exp whe? e jugniar and yet the pulsation went on. The 
in . was that the regurgitation was due to the 
cases of Pe hapa in the carotid artery. There were 
regurgitation with valvular obstruction 
dune to disease of the lungs, but 
he ered, with Mr, Porch, that the so-called “ jngu- 
pulse" was a misleading symptom, of very little 


importance in the great majority of cases. As to inter- 
mittent pulse that was apparently sometimes a normal 
condition with horses as it was with men. It might 
originate from debility, from disease, from constitutional 
peculiarities, or from various causes ; probably it was 
congenital, as children and foals wnt be found with 
an intermittent pulse. The intermittency might 
more frequent at certain times than at others. As to its 
effect upon the animal, he looked upon intermittent 
pulse as of no great consequence. He did not wish to 
mention names, but he could give instances where 
horses with marked intermittency had done and were 
doing extremely fast work, racing, and showed no sign 
of flagging. With regard to the diagnosis of heart 
disease, there was not the slightest doubt that diagnosis 
was an extremely difficult thing. One might pull a 
limb forward and endeavour to get nearer the region of 
the heart, but in certain cases one would fail even with 
the phonendoscope to make very much out of the 
sound of the heart. It was possible to distinguish the 
difference between the first and second sounds, their 
length and their tone, but it was often impossible to say 
from the character of the sounds whether the horse was 
suffering from organic disease or not. To learn some- 
thing of the physiclogy of the horse’s heart, a horse 
should be selected that was to all intents and purposes 
sound. He should be galloped until he could not 
gallop much longer, and then his heart shall be examined 
and sounds would be heard which only ought to be 
heard, according to the books, from the chest of an 
unsound horse. As to the treatment of functional de- 
rangement of the heart, he was pleased to hear Mr. 
Porch mention strophanthus, because it was a very good 
alternative to digitalis. It was not so powerful as 
digitalis, and there were certain conditions of flagging 
heart in which strophanthus was not so valuable. For 
those engaged in canine practice with cases where heart 
disease was suspected there was an agent not a often 
used in this country, bnt which was very valuable be- 
cause it was not cumulative, and was ems pad non- 
poisonous. He referred to cactina, an al aloid prepared 
in the United States. It was a distinctly good heart 
tonic forsmall patients. But in addition to the so-call- 
ed heart tonics the veterinary surgeon should not forget 
phosphorus, strychnine, nux vomica, and the various 
nerve tonics including the glycerophosphates and nitrate 
of silver, and occasionally valerionate of zine. Those 
agents were all useful, especially in cases where disease 
of the heart was believed to be functional. 

Mr. Porcu asked whether Mr. Perryman had ever 
used arsenic in heart disease. He had himself found 
it very efficacions in a debilitated heart of long 
standing. 

Mr. W. Perryman, in reply, said he had known 
horses work for many years with heart trouble, and 
quite agreed with Prof. Almond that if they were worked 
with discretion they were likely to do just as much 
work as many other horses. I[t was a common experl- 
ence that animals suffering from heart disease died 
from other troubles, but the question was whether the 
heart had not some pre-disposing effect in bringing on 
those other diseases. With regard to the appearance of 
the valves, he did not think there was much doubt that 
the valves in acute cases were roughened and rather in- 
clined to be red. The thickening was no doubt due to 
the increase of the endothelial lining, owing to inflam- 
matory action and the pouring out of fibrinous material 
between the fibres of the valves themselves, and also to 
endothelial proliferation. In the auriculo-veatricular 
valves, one generally found the thickening close to the 


attachment of the auriculo-ventricular groove near the 
hase, and the valves generally had a yellowish appear- 
ance. As tothe semi-lunar valves, he had found them 
the commonest seat of all diseases, 
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most commonly diseased of all valves. The thickening of 
the semi-lunar valve had a peculiar arrangement ; it was 
close to the lateral part of the valve (not in the centre) 
where it came into apposition with the opposite valve 
he very often found‘a portion of the opposite valve 
diseased, showing that the first seat of the disease set 
up sufficient irritation to cause disease of the other 
valve. That was a most notable characteristic of the 
aorta semi-lunar valve. Prof. Macqueen had answered 
a good deal of Mr. Porch’s remarks with regard to 
— pulse, and he accepted Prof. Macqueen’s opinion. 

here there was intermittent pulse combined with 
jugular pulse there was no doubt it showed a very ex- 
tensive condition of disease of the heart. With jugular 
pulse the right auricle was badly | ang. sr In 
dyspnea there was every indication of heart obstruction 
with only the jugular pulse. It was very difficult to 
detect accurately the lesions of the right side of the 
heart, as compared with those of the left; it was only 
possible to infer there was disease of the heart and prob- 
ably of the right side. It was very difficult indeed to 
be very definite in every detail. ith regard to the 
case of ossification of the pericardium he knew that 
such a specimen did actually exist, but was unfortunate 
in not being able to see it. As to functional disease of 
the heart, in all specific diseases the heart had a great 
chance of becoming infected, and in the later stages 
functional derangement of the heart was found. He 
was particularly struck with that when he was first 
qualified, especially in pneumonia. After two or three 
months, when an animal had been toned up, the inter- 
mittency disappeared, but where the intermittency con- 
tinued and there was a feeble small pulse it was neces- 
sary to be very careful to see the animal was not verging 
on disease. Prof. Macqueen made a statement about 
intermittent pulse, but he was bound to say that he 
should look upona horse with an intermittent, irregular 
pulse as being in an unnatural condition. He knew a 
horse at the present time with intermittent small pulse 
that knocked up very quickly, and he had not been able to 
detect any abnormal sound:, but he was inclined to 
think the cases were certainly the first stages of disease of 
the heart. No doubt with intermittency there was a 
tendency for some nervous interference. He was very 
dubious as to intermittent pulse in the horse being 
natural. Human beings were subject to many other 
things, such as banquets, etc., and the tenth nerve 
might get troubled. With regard to the percentage of 
valvular cases, when he first prepared his paper some 
three or four years ago, he had collected for him at 
H -rrison and Barber’s every heart that was brought in, 
and the statement he then made w:s backed up by 
evidence, and produced at one of their meetings. He 
did not say they were very advanced cases of disease, 
but some of them were. He agreed with Professor Mac- 
queen that it was difficult to know what angina pec- 
toris was, and he was not prepared to say what the 
disease actually was in the horse, but he thought 
horses were affected with pain in the chest from the 
heart, and he was obliged to put it under the head of 
angina. With regard to strophanthus, he would be 

repared to give it a trial. He often used arsenic 
argely in debilitating diseases and cases of heart 
tronble. 

On the motion of Mr. Butters, seconded by Mr. 
Strond, a vote of thanks was accorded to the Fellows 
who had brought forward morbid specimens ; and a 
vote of thanks was also accorded to Mr. Perryman for 
his able, instructive, and suggestive paper, on the motion 
of Mr. Percy S. Howard, seconded by Capt. J. Griffith. 

Huenr A. MacCormack, Hon. Sec. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Marischal College, Aberdeen, on Saturday, Jan. 26th. 
Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Bell, Baxter, 
(Sec. & Treas.) Cumming, Murray, Cullen ; orrison, 
McPherson, Peddie, Sievwright. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from 
Messrs. Crabb, Gunn, Thomson, and Young. 

Mr. George Howie, President, occupied the chair and 
delivered his inaugural address, the subject being 
“Veterinary Inspectors under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act: Their Duties and Remuneration.” 

Mr. HowIe said the wise adherence of the Executive 
Committee of the County Council of Aberdeen to the 
Orders of the Board of Agriculture was in no small 
degree due to the experienced advice of the county 
veterinary inspector and the intelligent members of the 
County Council, who were not too self-confident to 
neglect the voice of experience. The veterinary in- 
spector for the county, supported by a few farmers of 
great foresight, showed the way to the whole world as 
to the correct and sure method of stamping out rinder- 
pest, plenro-pneumonia, foot-and-mouth disease, ete. 

After dealing with the equipment, educational and 
otherwise, of a veterinary inspector, Mr. Howie said 
that under the Diseases of Animals Act they were 
principally called upon at the present time to attend 
cases of anthrax, sheep scab, swine fever, and very 
occasionally, glanders. In Aberdeen they had an Order 
all to themselves—the Parasitic Marge Order. Mr. 
Howie referred to the procedure adopted in treating 
outbreaks of those diseases, and with regard to anthrax 
said that a few years ago the local authority appointed 
a bacteriological expert, to whom they had to submit a 
specimen of the blood of every animal reported to them 
as en of anthrax, and that was the cause of con- 
siderable friction and heart burnings between the in- 
spector and the expert. It made the parish inspector 
feel decidedly small after they reported a case of anthrax 
to get back an official document stating that the expert 
had failed to find the bacillus anthracis. Friction of 
that kind was not to be wondered at when they took 
into consideration the conditions under which the ex 
pert had to examine the specimens submitted Sudden 
and suspicious deaths were frequently not reported fora 
day or twoafter they had occurred, and, when examine 
by the inspectcr, the carcases were in an advanced state 
of decomposition. They all knew that when a carcase 
was in a state of decomposition it was very difficult to 
discover the bacillus. Tt might, therefore, be that two 
or three days would elapse before the specimen reache 
the hands of the expert, and consequently it was 0° 
wonder that differences of opinion arose between the 
expert and the veterinary inspectors. In his opinion, 
the appointment was entirely superfluous and expensive, 
serving no useful purpose, while it did not save the 
countya penny. Under the present condition of things 
there was nothing to hinder a busy country practitione! 
to diagnose the majority of the cases of anthrax met 
with, microscopically, and in cases of doubt they cou 
be referred to the county inspector. ; i 

Dealing with the question of remuneration, Fr 
Howie said there was no uniform standard of recognl* 
ing the services of the veterinary inspectors by the lov 
authorities. In many cases the fees paid were, 
opinion, totally inadequate, considering the amoun : 
work which had to be done under the regulations of 
local authorities and the orders of the Board of Agricty 
ture. He quoted the fees payable in Forfarshirs, >" 
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some united representation to obtain increased remuner- 
ation for the duties they so faithfully performed, many 
a time under very trying circumstances. The fees paid 
to inspectors in Banffshire were the most up-to-date and 
complete, and with some alteration be would be in- 
clined to adopt them. The detention fee was one they 
were very much in need of, especially in sheep 
scab cases. 

All the members present expressed themselves in 
favour of the adoption of the Banffshire scale of fees, 
and a small comu.ittee was appointed to make arrange- 
ments for a meeting of all the veterinary inspectors in 
Aberdeenshire for the purpose of obtaining a revision of 
the fees paid in Aberdeenshire. 


NORTH OF IRELAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Meat INSPECTION FOR BELFAST. 


A meeting of members of the veterinary profession, 
together with the members of the Public Health and 
Market Committees of the Council of the Cou: ty Borough 
followed the meeting of the North of Ireland V.M.S. on, 
Jan, 25 (see p. 485, last week). Mr. J. A. Thompson, 
F.R.C.V.S. presided, and amongst those present were the 
following members of the’ Corporation: Aldermen Sir 
Otto Jaffé, J P., William Tougher ; Councillors F. Cur- 
ley, J.P. ; F. C. Johnston, J.P. ; John M‘Caughey, J.P. ; 
Dr. D. S. Browne, J.P. ; James M‘Entee, Wm. M‘Clure, 
Robert Johnson, Samuel T. Mercier, John Tyrrell, 
James N. M‘Cammond, W. J. Moore, and James Gregg 
(Secretary of the meeting). 

The following veterinary surgeons also attended :— 
Messrs. Robert Kernohan, J.P., Ballymena; John 
Loughran, J.P., Ballygawley ; Jas. Lawther, S. R. 
Thompson, W. A. Potts, J. W. Peatt, F. R. M‘Roberts, 
J. M‘Aleer, John M‘C. Barry, H. M‘Connell, F. Russell, 
John P. Small, William Watson, R. W. Thompson, 
H. H. Carlisle, J. Ewing Johnston, A. M. Crighton, 
J. M‘Lean, Jas. S. Crooks, 8. R. Tufts, T. T. Kilpatrick. 
J, George, J. J. Ross, J. A. Thompson, and H. Gibson, 

Apologies for inability to be present were received 
from the Lord Mayor (Alderman the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, K.C.V.O.), Aldermen Sir James Henderson, D.L.; 
Sir Robert Anderson, J.P. ; Dr. King Kerr, J.P., Coun- 
cillors J. S$. Shaw J.P.; R.J. M‘Mordie, and D. Lawrie; 
Messrs, Robert Meyer, Wm. Dawson, Cavan; J. M. 
Mark, Clones ; Dunlop, Downpatrick; J. I. Orr, 
and Stewart, Antrim. 

The CHAIRMAN, who was cordially received, said he 
= glad to see so large an attendance. The subject 
they had assembled to consider was one of very great 
importance to his profession, but of particular import- 
a to the members of a Corporation who had to look 
alter the he:lth of the community. The progress of 
sclence and of general education had shown public 
- ot that only officers of intelligence should be en- 
ron to look after so responsible a matter as their 

ately: He saw by the newspapers that the Cor- 

Dabs of Belfast was going to follow the example of 
Publ and select a veterinary surgeon to assist the 
Department in that matter, and he he- 

they were taking a good step. (Applause). 


MEAT INSPECTION. 
By H. Gipson, B.A., M.R.C.V.S. 


Meat inspection is pri — 
primarily an examination of the 
— Fenghtered animals with reference to fitness for 
animal bet » but it also includes the inspection of the 
Po slaughter, the supervision of abuttoirs, 
Private and public, as well as the industries connec- 


ted with the meat trade, as tripe and sausage manufac- 
ture. 

Quite recently the need for efficient inspection of meat 
and meat products has been brought home to us by the 
scandals and the loathsome disclosures of the meat pack- 
ing industry of Chicago. I do not insinuate that things 
are anything like that here at home, but what I will sa 
is that there is no efficient meat inspection in the Britis 
Isles, with the exception of a few cities, compared to 
that found on the continent in Belgium, and some parts 
of Germany. Ostertag, the chief authority on meat in- 
spection, says ‘ Other countries, as for instance England, 
which is so well organised with regard to public sanita- 
tion, and which is called the cradle of bygiene, are 
entirely without a regulated meat inspection.” It is 
very important at this juncture, when the Corporation 
of the City ot Belfast are considering the advisability of 
appointing a veterinary surgeon to look after their 
interests in this matter. 


HIsTory. 


The exclusion of the flesh of the pig from consump- 
tion in levitical law has been discussed in medical books 
as to whether it was owing to ritual or hygienic reasons. 
Some maintain that it was due to a knowledge that 
measly pork, as it is called at the present day, might 
infect human beings with tapeworms. While others say 
that it was due to the idea that pigs were associated 
with the presence of dreaded spirits. I will not enter 
into this argument further than to say that I do not 
think it was from any hygienic reason that Moses made 
this law. 

Herodotus and Plutarch tell us that the Egyptians 
were forbidden to eat flesh of pigs, fur the reason that it 
produeed an excess of humors and eruptions. The 
Phoenicians we fre also told abstained from flesh of 
cows and hogs, but held flesh of dog in high esteem. The 
Athenians had a market police to regulate meat traffic, 
and it was forbidden to eat the flesh of lambs which had 
not been shorn at least once. 

In certain of the books of ancient literature there are 
references to lesions of flesh which may have been 
tubercular, but these are without any definite proof. 

In 1363 we have a decree of King John of France in 
which the use of tuberculous meat is condemned. Dur- 
ing the 17th century there are a number of enactments, 
but none of very great importance. But during this 
century a great stimulus was given to meat inspection 
by the relationship which was traced between tubercu- 
losis and syphilis. This lasted until 1783, when the 
Sanitary College of Berlin denied any relationship be- 
tween these two dreaded diseases. In 1865 Villemin 
demonstrated that tuberculosis of human beings and 
animals could be conferred by inoculation. in 1882 
Koch discovered the bacillus of tuberculosis and this 
may be considered the starting point of the attempts to 
control the disease. I 

In 1889 the 5th International Congress of Veterin- 
arians held at Paris were almost unanimous in saying 
that all tuberculous flesh should be condemned, but the 
event of chief importance to meat inspectors was the 
appointment of the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis 
which sat in 1898, for it is by their recommendations 
that tuberculur flesh is inspected at the present day. 

Law. 


With regard to the disposal of diseased animals for 
food there is a great need for fresh legislative interfer- 
ence, for although there is an injustice done to the 
honest trader, there is what is far more important the 
gravest possible risk to the health of the consumer. 

In England and Wales the foundation of meat inspec- 
tion is contained in the Public Health Act (England) 
of 1875, section 116-119, and the Acts incorporated along 
with it. These give authority to Sanitary bodies to ap- 
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em a Medical Officer of Health and Inspector of 
uisances. Either of ‘these officers may enter and in- 
—_ any place in the district used for sale of meat, or 
the slaughter ot cattle, and examine any cattle or car- 
case of any cattle. 

As in other matters so in meat inspection Scotland 
gives us the lead, for in 1897 by the Public Health Act 
(Scotland) Veterinary Surgeons were approved of as 
meat inspectors, along with Medical Officers of Health 
and Inspectors of Nuisance. Neither were the last two 
permitted to examine a living animal unless accom- 
panied by a Veterinary Surgeons. It also gives power 
to local authorities to appoint a place where animals 
both living and dead may be inspected. It goes a step 
further and inserts the following clause :—-“ No carcase 
shall be submitted for examination unless a whole car- 
case including the thoracic and abdominal viscera in 
such a manner that the examiner shall be readily able 
to satisfy himself that the organs are those of the carcase 
under inspection.” 

The law relating to Ireland is contained in Public 
Health Act (Ireland) 1879. The provisions of this Act 
are similar to that for England and Wales. 

In England and Wales there are a few towns, as Man- 
chester, London and Swansea, which have special and 
recent Parliamentary powers by which the Veterinary 
Surgeon can only be a meat inspector if he be a Medical 
Officer of Health or an Inspector of Nuisances. 

We might mention in passing The Sale of Horse Flesh 
etc. Regulation Act, 1889, by which the sale of horse 
flesh is prevented unless in places appointed for that 
purpose. 

In October of last year Lord Donoughmore had a Bill 
in the House of Lords to give power to local authorities 
in England and Ireland, after having provided an effi- 
cient public abattoir to acquire and close all private 
slaughterhouses. 


NECESSITY FOR MEAT INSPECTION. 


As meat forms so large a proportion of the daily food 
of human beings in this country, and as the consumers 
themselves in the majority of cases are not in a position 
to recognise the wholesome or dangerous characters of 
the meat which they purchase, the onus of this falls on 
the shoulders of the sanitary authorities. We will see 
from the following table the average amount of meat 
consumed per head of population in a year in the follow- 
Ing countries :— 


Australia, Ibs. 244°4 Sweden & Norway lbs. 86°9 
United States, 1197 France 73°9 
Great Britain, 104°7 German 60°9 


Duty of Meat Inspector.—His first and most import- 
ant duty is to protect the public from dangers which 
threaten them from eating meat. I will only mention 
two in this place—animal parasites and infectious 
diseases. 

He has also to protect the consumer from financial 
loss by fraud, and to guarantee that the public get the 
best meat when they pay a price for it. This includes 
the substitution of flesh of other animals for that of 
those generally used as food in this country, as horse- 
flesh for that of ox. 

Persons best gs oe to act.—At the present time 
there is very little doubt that the veterinary surgeons 
are the persons best qualified to fill this post. The 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons oul foresaw 
the sphere of veterinary science in this line, and added 
meat inspection as part of the curriculum. This was the 
time when they extended the three years course to four, 
so all veterinary surgeon who have qualified since this 
time have obtained a knowledge of meat inspection, and 
have passed a practical examination in it. 

The Public Health Act of Scotland also recognised the 


veterinary surgeon as the only person qualified for this 
appointment, as they included them along with Medical 


Officer of Health and Inspector of Nuisances, but they 
also give them prominence over the latter two by for- 
bidding them to examine a living animal unless accom- 
panied by a veterinary surgeon. We often hear quoted 
in support of the claim of the butcher the two ancient 
sayings, “Seta thief to catch a thief,” and “A poacher 
makes the best gamekeeper.” We need not start to 
consider theit qualifications, for we know their complete 
ignorance of anatomy and pathology—things which are 
all important to the meat inspector. 

We have next to consider the claim of the medical 
man. I cannotdo better than give you the opinion of 
one of the most prominent members of that profession 
here in [reland. Sir Charles Cameron, at a meeting of 
the Southern Counties Veterinary Association, held in 
Brighton on 27th September of last year, made the 
following statement. “I have given over all the inspec- 
tion of cattle in my division to veterinary surgeons, as | 
considered them far better qualified for the inspection 
of cattle in health and diseases than medical men.” 

Then we have the evidence of the 10th International 
Congress of Hygiene, which adopted a resolution that 
meat inspection could only be efficiently carried out by 
veterinary surgeons. I do not wish it to be taken that 
all persons employed for meat inspection in abattoirs 
should be veterinary surgeons, but only those in supreme 
command. The assistant meat inspectors also require a 
certain knowledge of anatomy and pathology, and this 
can best be obtained from the veterinary profession. 
Hence I think the training of these assistants should be 
under the guidance of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

Difficulties to be overcome.—The meat inspectors 
have great difficulties to overcome, which would require 
legislative reform to remedy them. 

1. Carcases of animals which are killed and come in 
from districts outside our towns, or from foreign coun- 
tries. We merely get the carcase without the viscera, 
the inspection of this meat is very difficult and you might 
say almost useless. The only remedy for this is a law 
which will require all meat coming into the towns to 
accompanied by a certificate from a qualified person at 
the place from whence it came. 

2. Animals which being on the point of death are 
killed to save their lives, as it is called, or those whic 
are bled after dying a natural death. These should not 
be removed until they have been seen by the inspector. 

3. Private slaughter-houses.. Without public abat- 
toirs an obligatory meat inspection in large cities Te 
mains a halfway measure, for it is impossible without 
an extensive system of officials to supervise the tralli¢, 
and trees: ema of individuals scattered here and 
there over the town. 

4. Meat condemned in one place is often taken 
another place where inspection is not carried out 0 
strict lines, and there allowed to pass on for 100 ' 

To remedy this we require a uniform standard ° 
meat inspection. bs 

5. The inadequacy of law. As the law stands att : 
present time heavy penalties and even imprisonme? 
can be enforced against persons found in possessio? 
diseased meat, if it is proved that the latter was inte? 
for saie, but the difficulty of the whole matter i 
getting the conviction. Simple possession ° ws 
diseased meat should be sufficient to warrant the © 
viction. 

Judge Kennedy has said, Before meat cal 
we have to prove three things (1) It was = for 
food : (2) It was exposed for sale : (3) It was UP 
food in opinion of inspector. ; I think 

Public Abattoirs.—Before proceeding further ble 
it well to say a few words on the benefits ° I ao 
abattoirs. Private slaughter-houses are, 
advantage to the butcher : he can carry on @ ME 


trade in diseased meat, as he is not always under 
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watchful eye of the inspector. The slaughtering of 
doubtful animals could be done when he was sure the 
inspector would not be turning up. It gives him time 
to have offals substituted, or carcases dressed. These 
private slaughter-houses are usually situated in densely 
populated parts of the town, badly ventilated, and often 
devoid of light, while on the other hand the public abat- 
toirs are as a rule well ventilated, lofty, substantial 
buildings kept scrupulously clean, and fitted with all the 
latest appliances. In public abattuirs animals would be 
inspected both before and after slaughter, and would be 
prepared in a manner best calculated to minimise the 
evils that are inseparable from the process. Besides, the 
nuisances and foul emanations are confined to one place 
instead of spread over the town, as at present. I would 
not think of advocating public abattoirs for all towns, 
for the expenses would overrun the utility, but only for 
those over a certain population, say 6000. The rule in 
Prussia is one to every 5000, while in Baden and 
Wurtemburg sometimes they have an abattoir for as low 
a population as 3000. 

It would be no benefit to establish public abattoirs in 
our towns unless we get a law to abolish all private 
slaughter-honses after the establishment of efficient 
public abattoirs. In 1868 the Kingdo:n of Prussia passed 
a law to empower its municipalities to abolish pr-vate 
slaugh'er-honses. The Bill of Lord Donoughmore in 
the House of Lords was of this nature, and we hope to 
see it soon come into force. 

Systems of Slaughter-houses.—Stiles, an authority 
on meat said, “A well regulated system 
of sl .ughter-houses isas necessary to public health asa 
well regulated system of schools to public education.” 
There are two distinct systems of abattoirs, namely, 
French, or Booth, and German, or Central Hall System. 
Jnst a few words to show that the former is not to be 
encouraged. In these the slaughtering house is divided 
Up Into compartments, which are alloted to individuals, 
or to several for conjoint use. When slanghtering is 

eing ca‘ried on in several booths at the same time it is 
obvious that an impossible number of inspectors would 
be necessary to see each carcase before the butcher has 

ad time to remove diseased portions, or to substitute 
the organs of one animal for another which was 


diseased, 

The Hall System is the one to be advocated here. 
The killing is done in one large hall, where the inspec- 
tor cankeep a number of carcases under his supervision 
at the sume time, and his presence is a preventive 


against the substitution or removal of diseased portions 
or organs, 
_ Method of Inspection.—For the satisfactory regula- 
tion of meat inspection the fundamental principle 
apoald be established that all animals intended for food 
: man are to be inspected both before and after 
enter: It is unnecessary to say anything on the 
ms _ of compulsary inspection, as it is a fact so 
el recognised at the present time. The advantages of 
ante-nortem inspection are great. 
mt. would render possible the exclusion from the 
ame of the carcases of animals which have been 
the sag ate! account of diseases which might render 
alteration. without producing any anatomical 
2. It wonld enable the ins i - 
pector to pass certain car 
ae which he would have to mrt Bal absence of the 
atnination ante-mortem. 


of slaughter, as it prevents substitution and removal of 
any portion, and at the same time you will be able to see 
if there is any exudate in the body cavities. If the in- 
spector is not present at the dressing it should be made 
compulsory to keep all the organs for inspection, and as 


many as possible in position. It isalways well if it can 
be done by daylight, as artificial light sometimes hides 
lesions, such as colouring due to Icterus. All organs as 
well as meat should be stamped, in order to exclude the 
possibility of substituting organs which have been al- 
ready inspected for others which are diseased. Stamping 
would also be a guarantee to consumers that meat had 
been inspected, and it would help the sanitary police to 
find out cases of evasion of meat inspection. A system 
of stamping should be established in addition to above, 
such as is found in a number of abattoirs in Germany. 
By this process meat is divided up into three different 
classes. 

A. That which is fit for food of man. 

B. Doubtful, but allowed to pass after having under- 

gone a process of sterilisation. 

C. Unfit for human food, and to be destroyed at once. 

Division B would require the establishment of sterilis- 
ing apparatus or Freibanks, as they are called in Ger- 
many. The meat, after having passed through this 
process would be fit for food of man, and could be sold 
cheap. It would also mean financially a great saving 
when we consider the enormous quantity of meat which 
is condemned every year, which might be used in this 
way. A system of compensation might also be adopted 
for some bona-fide diseased carcases which it is impossi- 
ble even for the veterinary inspector to diagnose ante- 
mortem We all have seen a beast killed in prime con- 
dition but then found to be suffering from generalised 
tuberculosis. 
Conditions requiring condemnation. The conditions 
which render flesh unfit for bnman food may be arranged 
as follows: 
1. Diseased conditions due to bacteria. 
2. Diseased conditions due to animal parasites. 
3. Presence of poisonous substances. 
4. Structural alterations. 
5. Flesh which is rendered innutritious. 
Bacterial diseases are again divided : 
a. Infectious diseases which occur in man as well as 

in domesticated animals. 
4. Those which occur in animals but are not trans- 
missible to man in any form. a 

The last division is the least important ; it includes 
amongst others blackleg, braxy, rinderpest, plenro-pneu- 
monia, swine erysipelas, and other swine diseases. As 
th se are not transmissible to man, there.can be no dan- 
ger from this source, and I think the carcase after removal 
of diseased portions, if it is in good condition, sets well, 
and there is no change, should be passed for food. 
Those diseases which occur both in mav and beast we 
will take separately. 
Anthrax, which causes annually so many deaths of 
human beings must be well watched. Any carcase dis- 
cavered to be affected with anthrax must be seized and 
destroyed if possible without opening. 
Aphthous Fever or Foot and Mouth Disease. There 
seems some doubt whether this disease is communicable 
to man. at least there is not a case on record where it 
has been proved that it was contracted by humar beings 
through the eating of flesh of affected animals, and any 
danger must come to the butcher by inoculation while 


. 3. It wonld also be an advantage to the owner, as the | dressing the carcase. The carease, if otherwise fit, can 


ins 
Would advise him to postpone the slaughter 


Ora few darys j 4 
is arys if the animal was  suffe from a 
lsease which al was suffering 


Ing life, special a 


would almost certainly compel seizu'e of |and if possible, without dressing 


be passed after removal of parts contair ing the lesion. 
Rabies. The flesh of such animals must be condemned, 
Animals bitten by 


rabid dog but not showing any symptoms, after removal 


y organ was diagnosed as diseased dur-| of head and parts in the neighbourhood of bites may be 
ttention could be paid to it post mortem. | passed. 


'S always advisable also to be present at the operation 
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Glanders. Exclusively a disease of the horse, and on} Asto the total seizure of pigs showing any tubercular 
that account it is only of secondary importance to British | lesions, why should there be any ditference between pigs 
meat inspectors, since flesh of horse is not used here for|and cattle? We will grant there is a greater 'endency 
food. All carcases of glandered animals should be seized | to generalisation in pigs than in cattle, but not so great 
and destroyed. as to necessitate so strict measures in all cases. If we 

Actinomycosis. The transmission of this disease by | take the example of a few of the chief cities in British 

. flesh of animals is denied by most authorities, and the | Isles, London, Liverpool and Glasgow, we will find that 
~ earcase, if otherwise fit after removal of lesion, niay be} they do not condemn all carcases of pigs showing lesions 
passed, of tuberculosis, but only those which are generalised, 

Tuberculosis. This disease is the most important with | and this I have found to be about one in every thousand. 
which we have to deal in meat inspection. Since 1882] [n this country generalised tuberculosis in the pig is not 

; when Koch discovered the bacillus of tuberculosis and|«ommon, for as a rule they are killed young, usually 
showed that it was the cause of the disease, there has | between three and five months. In the pig infection 
been a great deal of controversy. The identity of the} .ceurs probably in all cases through the alimentary tract, 
disease in man and lower animals has been the subject | The habits of this animal, his omnivorous taste, the cus- 
of much discussion. On the one hand Koch and his} tom of giving refuse and all kinds of offals as food, all 
followers deny any relationship to exist between the | conduce to infection of some kind or other. The exper- 
diseases, At the present time the leaning seems to be | ience of inspectors in the chief town of Scotland and «f 
to the view that p em is only one tuberculosis, but that | England goes to show that tuberculosis seldom gets fur- 
animals are not alike susceptible of contracting the|ther than the glands---that these act as sieves through 
disease froin those of another species. Although some} which the tubercle bacilli are unable to pass. The en- 
species, and certain individuals of the species, are un-|trance of infection very often occurs by means of the 
doubtedly less susceptible to the disease than others, no] tonsils, hence we get a lesion set up in the pharyngeal 
animal possesses an absolute immunity. The increase of | lymphatic glands, as the bacilli are unable to pass them, 
tuberculosis in pigs and cattle has been noticed to keep | and the irfection is limited to these glands. Hence we 
pace with the increase in creameries, and the subseqnen! | xee the injustice whieh is done to the farmers of our 
feeding of animals with the raw by-pr ducts of the} -ountry by condemningall carcases of pigs affected only 
creameries, especially centrifugal slime. in pharyngeal lynsphatic glands, which is merely local 

The inspection of tuberculous carcases turns on the! tuberculosis. 

distinction between local and generalised tuberculosis.| Animal Parasites.—These are again divided into 
Local is where the disease is restricted in an anatomica!| those which are not transmissible to man, and those 
sense to one organ; it is also used in a wider sense, as| which are transmissible by eating flesh. It will not be 
long as it has not invaded the blood stream. Generalised | necessary to mention those parasites which cannot affect 
is where the blood has become the carrier of the virus,} man, and if the carcase is otherwise fit there is nothing 
and this takes place either by veins affected with tuber-| to prevent it passing on as food. 

cular lesion, or from lesions in lymphatic glands. Con- We will have to n:ention three parasites which affect 
cerning the method to be adopted in the handling of | man. 
tuberculous flesh, we have no law on the Statute Book,| 7Z'richina Spiralis. —This causes a condition known as 
but the Royal Commission which sat in 1898 issued some | trichinosis, which is almost unknown in this country, but 


recommendations. In dealing with this matter I do not | is commonly found in America and Germany. BY 
think I could do better than give yon these recommend-| Cysticercus Cellulosa causes the condition known as Fy 
ations, by which the inspection of tuberculous flesh is | measly pork, which is due to hydatid stage of the ‘ape- 3 
chiefly carried on at the present day. worm of man, tenia soliwm. It is chiefiy found in mus- ee 
The entire carcase and all te organs may be seized __| cles of tongue, pterygoid and heart, 4 
1. When there is miliary tubercle of both lungs, Cysticercus Bovis is the hydatid of tenia mediocanel- Se 
2. When lesions are present on the pleura and peri-|/ata and produces measly beef, and chiefly affects the = 
toneum. muscles of mastication. All meat infected with these 


3. When tubercular lesions are present in the muscu-| three parasites must be condemned. F 
lar tissue or in the glands embedded in or between Poisonous Substances.—These consist chiefly of alka- 
the muscles. ’ = loids and the other toxins formed by the breaking down 
4. When tubercular lesions exist in any part of an| of the constituents of the body owing to the entrance 0 
emaciated carcase: the carcase if otherwise healthy | bacteria. We have also poisonous substances when the 


shall not be condemned, but every part of it con-| animal bas died from effects of drugs or other poisons, as 
taining tubercula lesions shall be seized arsenic, strychnine, phosphorus. This flesh should be 
1. When lesions are confined to lungs and the thoracic | seized. 


glands. - Structural Alterations.—These usually render flesh 
. When 1 ‘sions are confined to liver. repulsive and unsightly, and are due either to bruises 
. When lesions are confined to pharyngeal lymphatic | abscesses, or some pathological condition. «al 
glands. . Innutritous Flesh.-—This is due either to pathologica 
- When the lesions are confined to any combination | causes, asin case of fluke in tke liver of the pig, or other 
of the foregoing but are collectively small in ex- causes, as flesh of yonng calves or that of very old beasts. 
tent. In view of the greater tendency to general-| These last two divisions are not hurtful to human life 
isation in the pig, we consider that the presence| but as they do not contain enough nutritive qua ye 
of tubercular deposits in any degree should in-| they should not be allowed to pass on for the ood 0 
volve of and of the! man. 
org ns. In respect of foreign dead meat, seizure 
should ensue in every c.se where pleura has been Tusercutosis oF Darry 
stripped. 1 would like® 
cattle. This 
er that milk 


wr. 


If not tiring your patience too much 


With regard to total seizure I agree with this com- say a few words on tuberculosis of dairy 
mission, for these are cases of generalised tuberculosis ;|a very important subject when we consid a 
but “when lesi ns are present on the pleura and peri- | this country is used in an uncooked state for the of 
toneum” may mean both pleura and peritoneum, or| infants and invalids. Here is even a greater soure’ il 
either plenra or peritoneum. If the former it may danger than meat, as the latter is always used in a ¥ 
be a case of generalisation, but if the latter it is local,| cooked condition, and especially when we cons 
and total seizure is unneccessary. , 
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opinion now generally held that all tuberculosis has an 
intestinal origin. It isa recognis d fact that about two 
per cent. of our dairy cattle suffer from tuberculosis of 
the udder. We know, as veterinary surgeons, that 
calves taking the milk from tuberculous udders contract 
the disease. Within this last month I had a case of a 
calf which I diagnosed as tubercular meningitis, and 
post-mortem examination justified my diagnosis. On 
making inquiries concerning this calf I found that it had 
been fed on milk from one cow chiefly, whose udder on 
examination revealed a chronic form of mastitis. I then 
applied the tuberculin test to this cow, as well as 
mother of the calf, the latter refused to react but the 
cow supplying the milk gave a typical reaction. We 
also know that other small animals fed on such milk 
contract tuberculosis. Most of our medical friends can 
cite cases in children where tuberculosis of the alimen- 
tary tract has been caused by milk. I know a very re- 
spected citizen who lost two children from consumption 
and the disease was never known on either side of the 
family, and the surroundings were such as to almost pro- 
clude infection from other sources. The source of milk 
supply to the family being investigated left little doubt 
in his mind that the disease was contracted from milk 
trom tuberculous cows. 

From what I have said you will readily agree that all 
dairy cattle should be subjected to a very minute expert 
exawination. This could be carried out something after 
the following manner. All cattle supplying milk to the 
city should be carefully examined at least once a month. 
The udders should be specially manipulated with a 
view to discover any abnormal or diseased condition. 
This should include examination of supra-mammary 
glands. In all suspicious cases the animals should be 
subjected to the tuberculin test, and after this if there 
is still any doubt a sample of the milk should be taken, 
centrifuged and inoculated intoa guinea pig or other ex- 
perimental animal. Inspection of dairy cattle is a sub- 
Ject on which we also require legislative reform. To 
quote from the most eminent authority in this country 


“The present state of the law, or rather the almost entire 
absence of any law dealing with tubercular udder 
diseases in cows is a scandal and reproach to civilisation. 
It hardly sounds credible, but it is a fact that the owners 
of a cow in the most advanced stage of tuberculosis, and 
exhibiting the most manifest signs of udder disease may 
sell that cow’s milk for hnman food, as long as the sale 
has not been specially interdicted on the certificate of a 
veterinary surgeon, and no penalty attaches to the crime 
of deliberately and carelessly placing on the market a 
food material charged with germs of a dangerous 

Isease.” 

I will finish by giving you a few reforms which I 
propose. 


Meat INSPECTION. 


1. That all private slaughterhonses should be abolish- 
and public abattoirs established in their place. 
2. Inspection of all meat should be compulsory. 
3. Veterinary certificate to accompany all meat impor- 
Into this country. 
ws All important responsible positions, as meat inspec- 
ts, should be filled by veterinary surgeons, and only the 
jHor positions or assistant inspectorship should be he d 
y the subordinates they have trained. 
establishment of Freibanks in connection with each 
— stamping of all meat which has been 
mt.) standard by which all inspection should be 


8. Compensation for some bona-yfide diseased carcases. 


Dairy CaTTLe. 


1. That cows supplying milk for public use, both in 
town and country, should be regularly inspected by a 
veterinary surgeon appointed for the duty. 

2. That all diseases of udder should be notified to the 
authorities ; that all cases of illness among the family or 
= — should also be notified to the Medical Officer of 

ealth. 

3. That powers should be granted to enforce destruc- 
tion of ali cows showing tuberculosis of the udder. 


Councillor Dr. Henry O’NEILL said he was pleased 
to have heard the excellent paper read by Mr. Gibson. 
The Market Committee of the Corporation had for the 
past fourteen years been trying to improve their meat 
supply, but they were as voices crying in the wilderness. 
Before they could hope to possess the same up-to-date 
arrangements as Berlin and other Continental cities 
they must educate the public, and get on their side the 
medical and veterinary professions. It was scarcely 
fair to say that Dublin was ahead of them in regard to 
the appointment of a veterinary surgeon in connection 
with che public heaith department, because they had 
had Mr. Ross working along with them for some time 
past with great satisfaction. The speaker then dwelt 
upon the importance of a thorough inspection of meat, 
and assured the Association that it would have the 
of the Corporation. He concluded by moving 
the following resolution :—‘That in the interests of 
public health it was necessary that the inspection of all 
carcases intended for the food of man, and of all cows, 
the milk of which is supplied for human consumption, 
should be made compulsory on all county, urban, and 
rural district councils in Ireland, and that such exami- 
nation should be conducted by aay | qualified officers. 
Further, if such qualified officers fail to discover any 
disease in an animal prior to slaughter, and after they 
find it necessary in the interests of public health to con- 
demn the carcase, the owner of such animals should be 
paid for same from the public purse.” ‘ 

Alderman TouGHER seconded the resolution, He 
parent the matter was a subject for Imperial legis- 
ation. 

Councillor F. C. Jounston said the question of stamp- 
ing should be included in the resolution. He believed 
that other cities and towns in Ireland should co-operate 
with them in securing a sound meat supply. 

The resolution was then amended by including the 
words “and stamped” after the words “qualified 
officers,” and it was passed nnanimously. ; 
Alderman Sir Orro Jarré moved :—“ That this meet- 
ing having special facilities for knowing the know- 
ledge required for the inspection of meat and dairy 
cattle are of opinion that veterinary surgeons are the 
persons best known to us snitable for this particular 
work. That copies of this and the foregoing resolution 
be forwarded to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, the 
Right Honourable the Chief Secretary, and President of 
the Local Government Board, Sir Henry Robinson, 
Vice-president of the Local Government Board, and all 
the Members of Parliament in Ireland.” He said the 
time had come when the best scientific knowledge should 
be at their disposal in the interests of the public health, 
and he was quite sure that money going to that purpose 
wonld be well spent. He also spoke at some | ngth on 
the necessity for the veterinary profession having repre- 
sentation in P rliament, his views being that it would 
be for the public good to have men that knew a certain 
section of preventive medicine better than all others—to 
give direct advice when important acts and orders 
were being framed. 
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Councillor TYRRELL seconding, said in order to combat 
tuberculosis successfully, all they needed was to trans- 
late those resolutions into p actice. 

Councillor Dr. D. S. Browne supported the resolu- 
tion, which was carried. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 

Refreshments were afterwards served to the company, 
and the catering was in keeping with the fame of the 
establishment. 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES IN VETERINARY 
SCIENCE. 


The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, which is 
the Parliament of the Veterinary Profession, are evi- 
dently bent on making themselves ridiculous. They 
have protested to the King in Council against the Edin- 
burgh University Ordinance for establishing degrees in 
Veterinary Science. But, with singular inconsistency, 
they received with acclamation two years ago the scheme 
of the London University for establishing degrees in 
Veterinary Science. That seheme of the London Uni- 
sity provided for the granting of degrees in Veterinary 
Science to anyone who passed their examination, 
whether he—or she—had ever gone through a full 
course of training at a veterinary college or not, and 
whether he— or she—was a diploma holder of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons or not. On the other 
haud, the Ordinance of the Edinburgh University ex- 
pressly provided that no one could be eligible for taking 
the degrees in Science at the Edinburgh University, un- 
less he had gone through a complete four years’ course 
of study at a Veterinary College, and had taken the dip- 
loma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and 
had also expended a year in study at the Edinburgh 
University. The Ordinance of the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, therefore, did not encroach in the slightest degree 
on the rights and privileges of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, but, on the contrary, it was a 
aa degree attainable only by students who 

ad already taken the degree of M.R.C.V.S. [n this 
Edinburgh University Ordinance, therefore, the rights 
and privileges of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons were most carefully conserved. But all the same, 
that Ordinance of the Edinburgh University has met 
with the bitterest opposition from the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, who had _previ- 
ously received with open arms the Ordinance of the 
London University, which ignored the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons altogether, and provided for grant- 
ing degrees in Veterinary Science to alland sundry who 
passed the examination prescribed by the London Uni- 
versity. It was no use saying, as was said at the meet- 
ing of the Council of the R.C.V.S., that the degrees 
granted by the London University were Science degrees, 
and that no one could practise as a Veterinary Surgeon 
who had only a University degree of that character. 
But every Veterinary Surgeon knows very well that in 
every large town there are persons who call themselves 
“Canine and Feline Specialists,” or give themselves 
other high-sounding titles of that sort and get a big and 
lucrative practice in that line, and if these persons 
could add to their names the Cabalistic letters indica- 
ting the possession of a University degree in Veteri- 
nary Science, they would have a larger and more lucra- 
tive practice still. Rightly or wrongly, the public mind 
is swayed by the idea that a University degree is a sort 
of Hall-mark indicating the highest degree of knowledge, 
and the veterinary profession would do well to give 
due heed to that fact. The Veterinary Colleges now are 
all aiming at securing »ffiliation with one or other of 
the leading Universities for the mutual benefit of these 


institutions. The Edinburgh University Ordinance 
aimed at securing this higher recognition for students, 
while conserving in the fullest degree the rights and 
privileges of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
as the only body entitled by Royal Charter to grant 
diplomas in’ Veterinary Science. But the Council of 
the R.C.V.S. have met that scheme with the bitterest 
opposition, although they hailed with acclamation the 
scheme of the London University for establishing de- 
grees in Veterinary Scienee without any recognition of 
the R.C.V.S. The action of the Council in this matter 
is easily explained. The great majority of the Council 
of the R.C.V.S. are from London and England, and are 
all thirled to London, which they regard as the “’ub of 
the Huniverse,” while they are devoured with jealousy 
of everything emanating from Edinburgh. But the 
sound principles of truth, justice, and consistency, as 
enunciated by Principal Dewar and Principal Mettam, 
at the meeting of Council of the R.C.V.S.. will inevit- 
ably prevail in the long-run, even though there be a 
majority of more than five to one against them in the 
meantime.—-North British Agriculturist. 


Glasgow University Court. 


To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty in 
Council. 


THE REPRESENTATION of the University Court 
= - UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW under its Common 
Seal. 


HuUMBLY SHEWETH AS FOLLOWS: 


That under Section 21 of the Universities (Scotland) 
Act, 1889, the University Court of the University of 
Edinburgh have made an Ordinance, dated 3rd April, 
1906, instituting Degrees in Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, which Ordi- 
nance, however, shall have no validity unless and until 


it receives the approval of your Most Gracious Majesty | 


in Council. 

That in terms of said Section of said Act this 
Ordinance was communicated to your Petitioners, be- 
ing received by them upon the 13th day of April, 1906, 
and that they within one month of that date, viz., upon 
the 4th day of May, 1906, notified their dissent there- 
to by letter addressed to the Secretary of the Univer- 
sity Court of the University of Ediaburgh, which was 
duly acknowledged. 

1. The words of Section 21 of the Act of 1889 are 
specially referred to. Power is there given to each Court, 
after the expiration of the powers of the Commissioners, 
to make such Ordinances as they think fit. 

“(1) With respect to the appropriation of the sum 

allotted,” ete., ete. F 

“(2) Altering or revoking any of the Ordinances 
affecting such University which shall have been 
framed and ‘passed,’ under the Act of 1858 or the 

Act of 1889, and making new Ordinances.” 

The Ordinance under review is a new Ordinance but 
it alters or revokes no existing Ordinance. kp 

2. The characteristic subjects for the degree are N° 
tanght within the University, for there is no systematic 
teaching of Veterin:ry Medicine or Surgery 1" the 
University of Edinburgh or in any Scottish Universit¥, 
and there is no indication that the University se 
Edinburgh has a prospect of providing this system 
teaching. 

3. The number of courses to be taken in the — 
sity is not fixed by the Ordinance. The Commiset in 
issued fifteen Ordinances for the Degree of Bache or i 
various departments, and they fixed the a 
attendance in the University in every case. j thet 

recisely defined the regulations, in the case of all 0 
egrees, even in the case of Medical Degrees where 
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might have thought that supervision by the General 
Medical Council would count for a good deal. Moreover, 
instead of framing regulations for the Degrees (as the 
reamble declares to be expedient) Sections II. and III. 
hand over the framing of these regulations to the Senatus 
subject to the approval of the University Court. It is 
also proposed to give the Senatus the power of altering 
these regulations from time to time. There is no instance 
of the Scottish University Commissioners issuing an 
Ordinance in this form, and the reason is manifest. 
When the regulations were drawn in a definite form in 
the Ordinance itself, an opportunity to object was 
afforded to all interested, whetherin the University con- 
cerned or in any other University or in either House of 
Parliament. And the fact that the Universities (Scot- 
land) Act, 1889, Sect. 21, provides fora similar scrutiny 
of all Ordinances made by any University Court after 
the expiration of the powers of the Commissioners, 
makes it clear that the Uuiversity Courts were expected 
to follow the practice of the Commissioners. To do 
otherwise is to withdraw from the cognisance of the other 
Univergities alterations to which in the interests of 
higher education they might feel constrained to take 
objection. 

4. The draft Ordinance proposes to give the ndminis- 
tration of these undetermined and finctuating regula- 
tions to a new and indefinite body, called a Veterinary 
Degrees Committee. This body does not consist of a 
definite nuwber of University officials, for it is to be 
composed “of the Professors and Lecturers in the Uni- 
versity whose subjects are embraced in the curriculum of 
Veterinary study, or are in the opinion of the Senatus 
cognate thereto, and of such additional members con- 
versant with the subjects of Veterinary Education as 
may be appointed from time to time by the University 
Court after consultation with the Senatus.” The Ordi- 
hance contains no “(ane requiring that these addi- 
tional members shall be persons of University standing, 
and so there is the possibility of an indefinite number of 
non-University men controlling the granting of Degrees 
in a University. 

_ 5. The proposed provisions for the Preliminary Exam- 
ination are not satisfactory. The Preliminary Examina- 
tion for this subject should not be lower than the 
Medical Preliminary. The examination should also be 
passed before the candidate enters upon his studies for 
the Degree. 
_ 6. The proposed regulations for attendance and exain- 
ination are novel in that the University Court, after 
consultation with the Senatus, is to be empowered to 
accept towards the Degree a proportion of examinations 
passed elsewhere, and not in a University. Only in two 
instances have the Commissioners permitted examina- 
tions passed for other purposes to be reckoned towards 
& Degree ; and these other purposes were graduation 
oo ; one in Law and the other in Medicine, and in 
th instances the Commissioners have laid down strin- 
gent conditions to ensure a high standard. For the 
sree of LL.B., candidates are allowed to reckon other 
examinations, but the Commissioners have annexed two 
conditions, viz, that they must be examinations for 

— In the same University, and that the examiners 
a ascertained that the examinations have been on a 

“ ciently high standard. For the first Professional 

emation for M.B., Ch.B., candidates are allowed to 
and examination, but only when they 
y gradnates in Arts or Science, or if they are 
sti “ — the course of study and examination must 
and if tal en in a University o the United Kingdom, 
ain the a in a University not in the United King- 
accepted co of study and the examination cannot be 
eat ntil the Senatus has pronounced them satis- 
ory. There is a striking contrast between the strin- 
8ent conditions here | ill- 
ere laid down and the lax and ill 


defined regulations contained in Sections VI. and IX. of 
the proposed Ordinance. 

7. Graduation Fees have hitherto been fixed by 
Ordinance and hence can be altered only by Ordinance. 
There appears to be no good reason to put the fee on 
an entirely different footing here which would cause 
confusion. 


gether novel in two important respects. 

(1) That the candidate must already be a diplomate 
of an extra University Corporation. 

(2) That the Curriculum of that Corporation and its 
examinations are to be accepted by the University as 
covering the major part of the University Curriculum 
and examirations. 

A student holding a diploma of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons could attend the single class of 
Agriculture to gain some insight into Heredity and 
General Principles of Breeding, and might then petition 
the University Authorities, through the indefinite 
Veterinary Degrees Committee, to accept his previous 
attendance and his previous examinations, on the ground 
that every other subject required for the Degree was 
already covered by the Diploma of the Royal College. 
The University Authorities could, under this Ordinance, 
with strict legality, grant his request and confer on him 
the Degree. In the opinion of the Glasgow University 
Court, this would reduce the credit of University Degrees 
in General. 

If the main principle of this Ordinance be adopted, 
viz., that a University is to be allowed to confer a 
Degree on the holder of a legal qualification, provided 
that the candidate has super-added a slight University 
attendance, then there is nothing in principle to prevent 
any Scottish University making an Ordinance to admit 
to a Medical Degree any non-graduate whose name 
appears on the Medical Register. Such a Degree might 
be regarded as no more than an honorary distinction 
granted to practitioners already holding a legal qualifi- 
cation obtained after a course of study and after an 
examination pronounced “sufficient” by the General 
Medical Council in the exercise of its statutory powers. 
But it must be borne in mind that the standard re- 
quired by the General Medical Council is inferior in 
important respects to that required by the Scottish Uni- 
versity Ordinances. Such degrees might, and doubtless 
would, be popular with the receivers, and profitable to 
the giver, for a time, but in the long run they would 
inevitably bring Scottish University Degrees into dis- 
repute. = 
For these and other reasons your Petitioners there- 
fore humbly pray that your Most Gracious Majesty in 
Council may be pleased to take this Representation 
into your most Gracious consideration, and to direct 
and order that the aforesaid Ordinance be not ap- 
proved or that your Petitioners may have such further 
or other relief in the premises as to Your Majesty in 
your great wisdom shall seem meet. 


AND YOUR PETITIONERS WILL EVER PRAY. 
(Signed) Wm. Ropertson CoPLanD, 
Member of University Court. 
Davip Murray, 
Member of University Court. 
ALAN. E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary of University Court. 


The Foreign Voting Papers for the Election of Council 
R.C.V.S. in June are about to be issued, and are due 
back in Red Lion Square not later than May 28th, so 
that mails due in London on Friday 24th or Saturday 
25th May, are the latest possible from India, 8. Africa, 


New Zealand or Australia. 


8. The Provisions of the Draft Ordinance are alto- 
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DISEASES. OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 
| Foot- Glanders Rabies. Sh 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases cep! Swine Fever 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-| Out- | Slau,h- 
mals. freaks mals. mals. Dogs. other breaks. | tered * 
| 
Gr.BRITAIN. Week ended Feb. 2 16 18 20 78 me 31 27 | 188 
1906 14 15 29 23 82 
Corresponding week in {1905 ..] 16 22 | 20| 47 54 11 . 
1904... 26 36 23 57 98] 19 | 146 
Total for 5 weeks, 1906 .. ..| 88 | 123 98 224 176] 174 | 795 
1906 .. | 84 | 110 127 228 125 96 392 
Corresponding period in 1905 .. | 102 175 119 219 257 58 178 
1904 + 109 142 125 276 510 141 860 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Feb. 5. 1907. 

IRELAND. Week ended Jan. 26 ‘ aS | 10 | 5 138 

1906 .. 12 
Corresponding Week in ; 1905 .. os - se 15 3 4 
1904 51 | 65 
Total for 4 weeks, 1907 49 16 221 
1906 .. we 1 4 awe si 62 1 14 
Corresponding period in 1905 ..] -- 2 4 - ee 75 7 18 
1904 1 1 ul aes 109 16 237 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Jan. 31, 1907. 


Norr.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infec' 


HUMAN AND ANIMAL TUBERCULOSIS. 


The Royal Commission appointed in 1901 to enquire 
into the relations between human and bovine tuberculo- 
sis has just issued a second interim report, published as 
a Blue-book (Cd. 3322) which, although it leaves certain 
elements of the general question to be determined by 
further experiment and observation, will yet be gener- 
ally accepted as conclusive upon points of great practical 
importance to the health a welfare of the community. 

The original appointment of the Commission was pre- 
sumably due, in great measure, to the announcement 
made by Prof. Koch, at the International Medical Con- 
gress held in London in 1900, of his opinion that human 
and bovine tuberculosis were distinct affections. He 
asserted on that occasion, as the result of his experiments 
and inquiries, that the bacillus of human tuberculosis 
was unable to give rise to tuberculosis in the ox, and 
maintained that bovine tuberculosis could not be the 
cause of tuberculosis in man. The practical question 
thus raised was one of great economical as well us of 
great sanitary importance, affecting, as it did, not only 
the health of the community, but also the entire conduct 
and organisation of the wholesale and retail businesses 
connected with meat ard milk supply, both of which had 
been suspected of spreading tuberculosis among con- 
sumers. The Commission, in their first interim report, 

were able to show that they had succeeded, where Prof. 
Koch had failed, in communicating human tuberculosis 
to hovine animals, and that his assumptions. even if they 
had any foundation, were at least too sweeping to be 
accepted as guides to conduct or to legislation. 

The present report carries the matter considerably 


further, and gives details of a large series of experiments 


in which healthy Jersey cattle, especially imported for 
the purpose, guinea-pigs, rabbits, pigs, goats, dogs, cats, 
rats, mice, monkeys, and anthropoid apes were either 
injected with tuberculous material or fed with it. The 
material employed was derived, in a first series of ex- 
periments, from tuberculous bovine animals, and, in a 
second and third series, from human beings who were 
affected with tubercular disease or who had succumbed 
to it. Speaking generally, we may say that the injec 
tions of the bacilli of bovine tuberculosis produc 
rapidly fatal results in all the animals except the rats 
and the mice, although in some, either because smal 
doses were employed or by reason of unusual powers 0 
constitutional resistance, such injections were follow 
by recovery. With regard to the series of injections 
made from the first group of human subjects, the Com 
missions say definitely and at once that the effects pro 
duced on animals appear to them “to be absolutely 
identical with the effects of the bacillus of bovine tuber- 
culosis.” They have “wholly failed” to discover 4?) 
essential differences between the one and the other; 00” 
are equally virulent—i.e., equally able to set up tuberct 
losis in Lovine and other animals. 

The tuberculous ma erial taken from a second grou? 
of human subjects, a group which does not seem © 
clearly differentiated from the first, either by the seat 0 
the tubercular affection or by its character, displaym 
a lesser degree of virulence; insomuch that the ca 
animals experimented upon, although they beca 
affected by tubercular disease, in many cases ang 
from it. The effects produced upon guinea-pigs “ 
keys, and upon a chimpanzee were in all cases fata’. ae 

The general results so far attained by the inqui'y 
summed up in the following conclusions :— 
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There can be no doubt that in a certain number of 
cases the tuberculosis occurring in the human subject, 
especially in children, is the direct result of the intro- 
duction into the human body of the bacillus of bovine 
tuberculosis ; and there also can be no doubt that in the 
majority at least of these cases the bacillus is introduced 
through cows’ milk. Cows’ milk containing bovine 
tubercle bacilli is clearly a cause of tuberculosis and of 
fatal tuberculosis in men. 

Of the 60 cases of human tuberculosis investigated by 
us, 14 of the viruses belonged to group 1—that is tosay, 
contained the bovine bacillus. If, instead of taking all 
these 60 cases, we conf ne ourselves to cases of tubercu- 
losis in which the bacilli were apparently introduced 
into the body by way of the alimentary canal, the pro- 
portion of group 1 becomes very much larger. Of the 
total 60 cases investigated by us, 28 possessed clinical 
histories indicating that in them the bacillus was intro- 
duced through the alimentary canal. Of these, 13 belong 
to groyp 1. Of the nine cases in which cervical glands 
were studied by us, three, and of the 19 cases in which 
the lesions of abdominal tuberculosis were studied by us, 
ten, belong to group 1. 

These facts indicate that a very large proportion of 
tuberculosis contracted by ingestion is due to tubercle 
bacilli of bovine source. 

A very considerable amount of disease and loss of life, 
especially among the young, must be attribut d to the 
consumption of cows’ milk containing tubercle bacilli. 
The presence of tubercle bacilli in cows’ milk can be 
detected, though with some difficulty, if the proper 
means be adopted, and such milk ought never to be used 
as food. There is far less difficulty in recognising 
clinically that a cow is distinctly suffering from tubercu- 
losis, in which case she may be yielding tuberculous milk. 
The milk coming from such a cow ought not to form 

rt of human food, and indeed ought not to be used as 

ood at all. 

Our results point clearly to the necessity of measures 
more stringe..t than those at present enforced being taken 
to prevent the sale and the consumption of such milk.— 

he Times. 


THE RS P.C.A. AND THE PROFESSION. 
ALLEGED CRUELTY at Carpirr Horse Snow. 


At Cardiff, before the Deputy Stipendiary, James 
‘usty, groom of the Stud Farm, St. Fagan’s, was charged 
with cruelly ill-treating a horse at the Cardiff Horse 
how on Sept. 19th, and James Rees was summoned for 
aiding and abetting him. The action of which it was 
alleged they were guilty is known as“ gingering.” Mr. 

George David appeared for the defence. 
tl laspoctoe Barrack said on 19th September he was at 
i, orse Sh »w at Sohphia Gardens Field. He saw 
: mg preparing hackney horses for the show-ring from 
- 0 3.30. During that time he went into a stall where 
= hove a bright chestnut two-year-old entire horse. 
was turned round in the stall, so that Musty’s 
omeina €ss open to observation. Rees handed Musty 
ies Soon after the horse started forward, and 
Yt to Rees, Musty observed in a jocular way, “ See 
quently Monee as I was finishing with him.” Subse- 
who Ay usty handed the small packet back to Rees, 
— 7 in his pocket. The horse was then called for 
minutes tong ring, and from that time until twenty 
servation 9 during which the horse was under his ob- 
told _, ; animal was irritable and excited. Witness 
report hi y Praag: was an inspector, and that he should 
said. Lh, ‘or “gingering.” In a half-hearted way he 
’ ave not used any.” Witness informed him of 


; at he had seen, and pointed out the animal’s condi- 


Later the stud groom was called and said it was not 
done with his knowledge. 

Mr. David then asked witness why he did not call a 
veterinary surgeou. Inspector Barrack said there was 
only one there and he was busily engaged in the ring. 

Didn’t you think you conld get a Cardiff veterinary 
surgeon to give you an honest opinion ?—I say not. 

The Deputy Stipendiary: That is a rather serious 
alleg tion. 

Mr. David: You know the show is carried on by the 
highest people in this district ?—Very likely. 

Whose honour is above reproach ?—I should think so. 

Did you think they wonld tolerae an_ official 
there whose word could not be trusted ?—-I don’t know. 

You think the veterinary surgeon there would not 
have agreed with you !—No. 

Why did you not call him?—I did not put it to 
the test. 

You relied on your own uncorroborated statement !— 
No, not uncorrobura ed. 

And when you want corroboration from a_ veterinary 
surgeon, you bring one down from London? Is there 
not one down here to-day !—Yes, but not as to this par- 
ticular horse. 

You could not get one in Cardiff to support you ?—I 
never asked one. 

Wm. Hunting, veterinary surgeon, of London, and a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
spoke as to the general effects of such action as the 
defendants are charged with. 

Mr. David then put Owen Davies, head stud groom, in 
the box, and he denied that anything of the sort was 
done on the day in question. : 

The defendant Musty said the horse was restless owing 
to the irritation caused by the crupper. _ It was not true 
that Rees handed him a packet or that he used ginger. 
They were forbidden tod» such a thing. Defendant 
w-s closely questioned by [nspector Barrack as to what 
happened in the stall, and said that he suggested to the 
inspector that he should examine tle horse. 

Rees denied on oath that he handed Musty a packet 
containing ginger; all he gave was the comb and 
scissors. He offered to let the inspector search him. 

Other evidence was called, given by Frederick 58. 
Coffey, under stud groom, after which — 

The Deputy Stipendiary said he must dismiss the case, 
but he wished to say that Inspector Barrack had given 
his evidence most fairly. He thought he was ——e 
in judgment that he did not have the horse examin 
after its return from the ring, either by himself or a 
veterinary surgeon. He feared the ponsing of gingering 
was very prevalent at all shows. If cases of gingerin 
were brought to that court and proved, the person foun 
guilty would be severely punished. In the present 
charge he should give defendaut the benetit of the doubt, 
and remitted the costs of the prosecution. 


[ Upon the above newspaper report the following cor- 
respondence took 
Cardiff, Oct. 30, 1906, 
To John Colam, Esq., R.S.P.C.A. 
105 Jermyn St., ndon, W. 
Sir,—As you are probably aware, a case of crvelty was 
heard at the Cardiff Police Court, on Thursday, Oct. 
18, last—in which your Society, through Inspector Bar- 
rack, acted as prosecutors. 
I enclose herewith cuttings from the two local news- 
pers, and you will see that during cross-examination 
nspector Barrack made certain statements casting 


serious reflections upon the veterinary profession gener- 
ally, and especially upon the integrity of the four 


veterinary surgeons whom the Cardiff Horse Show 


His reply was, 


Oh, they done that by training.” 


Committee appoint as officials for their shows, 
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A meeting was held at Cardiff on the 26th inst., when 
it was unanimously resolved that your attention should 
be drawn to the matter, an explanation of the inspector’s 
conduct asked for.. The meeting expressed itself most 
strongly upon the insult given, and although, in some 
minds, the ridiculousness of the statement would, it was 
felt, carry its own refutation, yet, in others, an incalcu- 
lable amount of harm would accrue should the matter 
be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

Writing on behalf of my colleagues, I would add that 
we are all totally ignorant of any atom of ground upon 
which the inspector could have based his remarks, and 
having special regard to the offence of “gingering” we 
are sure no M.R.C.V.S. would nphold the practice. 

Cases sometimes occur where (without actually being 
called upon to give evidence) we can materially assist 
your inspector in his work, and we have always done 
so willingly ; but we are sure that the feeling engendered 
by his remarks in this case, will be the means of remov- 
ing that harmonious relationship which has hitherto 
existed between ourselves and him. This, of itself, we 
venture to submit, is a state of things which your 
Society would deprecate. 

We would, in addition, draw your attention to another 
result of your inspector’s condact ; two gentlemen within 
our knowledge have decided to cease being annual sub- 
scribers to the K.S.P.C.A., solely on account of Insnec- 
tor Barrack’s remarks. 

Will you please give the matter your early and close 
attention.”— Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) J. L. Perry, 
Acting as Hon. Sec. to the Cardiff Horse Show 
Vety. Officials. 


R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn St., 
Nov. 2nd, 1906. 
To J. L. Perry, M.R.C.V.S., Cardiff. 
Dear Sir,—I am obliged by the receipt of your letter 


the subject matter of which is having my serious con-| q 


sideration, and I will communicate with you again in 
the course of a few days,—Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) G.S. Setretary. 


R.S.P.C.A., Nov. 5th. 
To J. L. Perry, M.R.C.V.S. 


Dear Sir,—I understand that you lave seen Inspector 
Barrack and he explained to you that what he said in 
the witness-box is not accurately reported by the news- 

pers, and that he did not cast such reflections on the 
integrity of the veterinary surgeons in Cardiff as one 
would imagine from reading the account of the case in 
the newspapers. 

This Society relies on the support of the veterinary 
—< generally in carry on its operations, and I 

ope a kindly feeling will always exist between them.— 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) G.S. Derrimay, Secretary. 


Cardiff, Nov. 10. 
To the Secretary R.S.P.C.A. 


Dear Sir,—-I am in receipt of yours of the 5th inst. 
which my colleagues and self regret is most unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Inspector Barrack did call on me on Saturday, the 3rd 
inst., and he left me on the understanding that some 
explanation should reach me which [ could place before 
my colleagues. I explained to him that allowing a cer- 
tain margin for exaggerations and wrong impressions 
that may have been conveyed by the newspaper reports 
of the case, there still remained the assertions of Mr. 
Geo. David, solicitor, and Mr. E. P. Evans, M.R.C.V.S., 


both of whom are positively agreed that an insult was 
iven. 
4 When Inspector Barrack was asked in court why he 
did not call in a VSS., he replied th:t he “only saw one 
and he was busy in the ring.” The next question was 
“Why did you not call another, as there were other V.S. 
present on the ground?” The reply to this was “I did 
not do so, as there is not a V.S. in Cardiff who would 
give me an honest opinion.” 
The Deputy Stipendiary here stopped the Inspector 
and told him it was a very serious statement to make. 
The Inspector replied “ It may be so.” Again, later, the 
Inspecior’s attention was drawn to the above statement 
by Mr. Geo. David, solicitor for the defendant, and 
asked again if he did not consider he was making a very 
serious accusation against Cardiff veterinary surgeons, 
The reply to this was “ Perhaps I am.” 
Mr. Geo. David, solicitor, whose address is Official 
Receiver, Cardiff, has seen this letter and expressed _ his 
willingness to reply toany communication you may wish 
to make to him on the subject. 
We are sure that you will agree the Inspector has a 
serious charge to answer and we certainly shall not 
accept his excuse of newspaper exaggeration. 
Please let me he 'r from you with as little delay as 


possible.---Yours faithfally, 
. (Signed) J. L. Perry, Hon. Sec. 


R.S.P.C.A., Nov. 13. 

To J. R. Perry, M.R.C.V.S. 

Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of the 10th 
inst. and I am not only surprised but very much regret 
that you and your colleagues consider my letter to you of 
the 5th inst.,as most unsatisfactory. I certai:ly should 
not have thought that the tone of it could possibly be 
calculated to cause dissatisfaction. 

I am not ina position to write you further o1 the 
matter at present, but will dv so m the course of a few 
ays. 

It is most unfortunate that this incident should have 
arisen, because it is my sincere wish that the ager 
should always remain on the most friendly terms wit 
the veterinary profession.—- Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) G.S. Derriman, Secretary. 


R.S.P.C.A., Nov. 16, 06. 
To J. L. Perry, M.R.C.V.S. 

Dear Sir,—I have carefully considered your letter, and 
again communicated with Inspector Barrack. Inspector 
Barrack affirms that he did not make the statements 
which the newspaper suggests he did. He assures me 
that he never had any intention to cast any reflection on 
the integrity of the veterinary profession in general or 
the veterinary surgeons in Cardiff in particular, and 
that he very much regrets if anything that he may have 
said is capable of bearing this construction. 

I would like to point out that he was under cross- 
examination at the time, and no doubt Mr. Davis was 
trying to force him to give specific answers, which n° 
doubt placed the officer in an embarrassing position. 

I trust that this explanation will prove satisfactory to 
you and your colleagues, and that the Society wil 
able to rely upon your assistance in the future when 
necessary.— Yours f .ithfully, 

(Signed) G.S. Derriman, Secretary. 


Cardiff, Nov. 26. 
To the Secretary R.S.P.C.A. sat 
Dear Sir,—I am receipt of yours dated the 16th es 
We note that it does not contain any denial that the 
words imputed to Inspector Barrack (vide my letter ¢ 


both of whom heard the L[nspector’s evidence, and 


the 10th inst.) were incorrect. In the absence of su 
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denial, we expected to receive from him an unqualified 
apology and something beyond the mere expression of 
regret conveyed in your letter. 

The consideration of what possible construction his 
words were capable of bearing, we regard as .n evasion 
of the point at issue, viz., what he actually did say. 

We have named to you two witnesses who heard him 
use words capable of bearing only one possible construc- 
tion and that of a grossly insulting character to us. 

We maintain we are entitled to either a public denial 
or apology from Inspector Barrack.—- Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) J. L. Perry, Hon. See. 


R.S.P.C.A., Nov. 27, 06. 
To J. L. Perry, M.R.C.V.S. 

Dear Sir,—Inspector Barrack certainly denies having 
used the words mene to him by you, while in the 
witness box. I thought you clearly understood that, 
and therefore there is no question as to a public deni:! 
or public apology. 

I really think that the Society has done everything 
that it could possibly be expected to do under the cir- 
cumstances, and I have nothing further to add to my 
last letter. I can only regret that you are not satistied 
with the explanation that has been given you. ‘There 
does not seem to be any advantage to be gained by con- 
tinuing the correspondence.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) G.S. Derriman, Secretary. 


WHITE SCOUR AND JOINT LLL. 


lt may be very safely said that there are very few 
breeders of cattle—whether of pedigree or commercial 
stock—-who do not know from bitter experience what 
a dire pest White Scour is. In many cases the losses 
caused by this form of cattle plague are very serivus 
even where the sanitary conditions under which the 
stock are kept are of the very best order, and where the 
sanitary conditions are bad the ravages of the plague 
are worse. Some five years ago the Irish Department 
of Agriculture commissioned Prof. Nocard, the eminent 
Principal of the Alfort Veterinary School, to conduct 
an exhaustive investigation into the cause of this disease 


in Treland, in order, if possible, to discover a means of |} 


successfully combating the pest. A great deal was said 
at the time about the Irish Department having passed 
over ali the veterinary scientists of the United King- 
dom and selected a gentleman of France to conduct the 
Investigation. But probably the real reason why the 
Trish Department passed over all the veterinary scientists 
of the United Kingdom and appointed a French savant 
to conduct this important investigation was to avoid 
exciting the jealousy which seems to sway so many of 
the leading veterinary authorities in the British Islands. 
Prof. Nocard, in the course of his investigations, suc- 
ceeded in isolating from amongst a group of microbes 
the particular germ which he found to be the cause of 
; ite Scour. This germ he named “ Pasteurella.” He 
urther found that this germ was not only the cause of 
ite Scour, but it was also the cause of Joint Fellon 
and the lung disease so frequently found in c:lves. 
—s his researches, the Professor found that the 
ae oom got entrance to the intestines of the calves 
ough the umbilical cord or navel string, and he 
recommended, therefore, that the umbilical cord should 
dressed with carbolic oil or other disinfec- 
x thee it had been thoroughly dried up. So far the 
aaa = the Professor were irrefutable, but the treat- 
ees re recommended did not prove a success. Many 
‘an ~~ have followed the pian of dressing the 
found a cord carefully with disinfectants, and yet have 
Hone at the ravages of the plague were in no wise 
even where the requirements of sanitary science 
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were most rigidly carried out. It would seem, however, 
that at last the mystery as to how the Pasteurella germ 
obtained access to the intestines of the calf when de- 
barred from entering via the dressed and disi: fected 
umbilical cord has heen cleared up, and now the marvel 
is how this has remained a mystery so lung. How the 
wnystery was cleared up was in this wise. Something 
over a year ago a bad outbreak of White Scour occvrred 
in the famous shorthorn herd of Lord Fitzhardinge at 
Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire. Mr. Jas. Peter, the 
commissioner of Lord Fitzhardinge, is persona gratis- 
sima among all ranks and classes of shorthorn breeders, 
and it will be remembered that he was the first man in 
this country to demonstrate the efficacy of the car- 
bolic acid treatment as a preventive of abortion in 
cattle. That treatment proved immediately effective 
in staying the Plague of Abortion which had ravaged 
the Berkeley Castle herd for years, and though much 
has been said and written on the subject of abortion 
since then, the carbolic acid treatment, as applied 
by Mr. Peter, still holds the field as the best treat- 
ment for this dire scourge, and several scientific 
adaptations of that treatment have also proved very suc- 
cessful. When recently the plague of White Scour 
appeared in the Berkeley Castle herd, Mr. Peter immed- 
iately proceeded to carry out the Nocard plan of dressing 
and disinfecting the umbilical cord and having the byres 
and calf-nurseries more rigidly disinfected than ever. 


-| But the plague continued with unabated virulence, and 


it was evident that something more than dressing and 
disinfecting the umbilical cord required to be done in 
order to prevent the malign germ from entering the 
intestines of the calf. On looking at the matter from a 
practical as well as a scientific point of view, Mr. Peter, 
came by a happy inspiration to a conclusion that if the 
malign germ which caused all the mischief could enter 
the intestines of the calf through the undressed umbilical 
cord, it could also enter throngh the calf’s mouth if the 
germ were lurking about the teats of the cows, as it 
might well be, seeing that the cows’ udders are often 
resting on the fioor and exposed to contaminating germs 
through various sources. By way of testing this idea he 
at once proceeded to dress the udders and teats of the 
cows twice a day witha simple coal-tar disinfectant, and 
from that day to this not another case of White Scour 
as occurred in the herd. Quite recently a breeder in 
the Gloucester district had lost all his calves up to that 
date with White Scour, and Mr. Peter was so confident 
of the success of the Nocard plus Berkeley plan that he 
invited that breeder to send two of cows—which were 
due to calve--to calve in the Berkeley herd. The 
breeder did so, and the cows and calves did all right, 
and there was no word of White Scour with them. The 
good news was soon known throughout the fertile Vale 
of Berkeley, and from Mr. Barling, M.R.C.V.S., we learn 
that the Seoud plan of dressing and disinfecting the 
umbilical cord plus the Berkeley plan of dressing the 
udder and teats of the cows with a coal-tar disinfectant 
has proved an absolute success wherever it has been 
tried. Mr. Barling further points out that the success of 
this plan with calves points coo to a like success 
being met with by the same means being employed for 
the prevention of Joint-ill in foals. The dressing of 
the umbilical cord with carbolic oil in the case of foals 
is very generally attended to all right, but the dressing 
of the dam’s udder with a simple disinfectant is equally 
worthy of attention.—V.B.A. 


THE HILL TESTIMONIAL FUND. 
The following additional subscriptions have been 


ived : 
Mr. F 10 6! Mr. F.W. Pitchford 220 


Mr. F. J. Thornton C 
F. E. Place 1 10! Capt.E.E. Martin 110 
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How Omnibus Bills can be Opposed. 


A singular incident occurred at a special meeting of 
the King’s Norton and Northfield District Council, held 
at Selley Oak, on 24th January. The meeting was called 
in accordance with statutory provisions to deal with the 
Bill which the Council are promoting to obtain further 
powers in respect to tramways, electric lighting, and 
main roads, and to make better provisions for the good 
government of the district, and before the Council can 
proceed further with the Bill the approval to it of a 
clear majority of the membership of the Council, repre- 
senting fifteen votes, had, in pursuance of the Borough 
Funds Act, to be obtained. 

The meeting was commenced at 2.30 p.m., twenty out 
of the twenty-eight members of the Council being 
present, and dragged on until 5.30, by which time five 
members had slipped off, leaving but the bare number 
present requisite to prove the Bill if it were to be pro- 
ceeded with. Of these, Councillor T. Y. Allen, the 
representative of Beoley, had all the aftcrnoon been 
seeking with no success to get clauses amended which 
he regarded as menacing the interests of farmers, and 
at 5.30 p.m., realising the position of affairs, he presented 
what amounted oaatlediar to an ultimatum to the 
Council to meet him or suffer the loss of the Bill, for he 
told his colleagues that, failing to obtain his point, he 
would either vote against the Bill, or if the putting of 
the resolution was delayed, would leave the meeting. 

Consternation reigned —weeks, even months, of labour, 
and several hundreds of pounds have been spent on the 
Bill, which numbers 216 clauses, and time did not per- 
mit of the adjournment of the meeting and the summon- 
ing of another in time to comply with statutory obliga- 
tions, even if this course were legally possible. But the 
Council were, nevertheless, not inclined to yield witb- 

out an effort. A parley was started, the Clerk mean- 
time giving orders for the despatch of cabs to fetch up 
absent members, while his assistant sought to get in 
touch with them on the telephone. To keep Mr. Allen 
at the meeting the Council offered to discuss with him 
in committee, and half an hour was thus spent. He, 
however, made good use of his time, wringing two con- 
cessions from the council, and, signs of coming relief 
being made evident by the arrival of Dr. Lilley, he ap- 
parently offered to vote for the Bill. The Council 
accordingly resumed its public sitting, and at six o’clock 
an exciting little incident was closed by the whole of 
the sixteen members then present voting for the Bill. 
The members then adjourned for tea. 

The points gained by Mr. Allen were on clauses of the 
Bill relating to diseased cows. One stipulated that a 
dairyman having a cow suffering with tuberculosis of the 
udder should not keep it in any field, shed, or other 

remises in which there were other cows in milk, and 

r. Allen secured the deletion of the word “ field.” 
Earlier in the afternoon he tried to get the whole clause 
struck out, urging that farmers would not milk such a 
cow, and that the proposal would render it difficult, if 
not impossible, to fatten it for the market. The succeed- 
ing clause required dairymen to notify the Medical 
Officer of Health of any cow in his dairy “affected with 
or suspected of or exhibiting signs of tuberculosis.” 

The deletion of the words “suspected of or exhibiting 
signs of” represent the second concession which Mr. Al- 
len gained. He had previously urged that the words 
were too vague to be put intoa Bill. Quite a number of 
other points of criticism and objection were made during 
the sitting by the member for Beoley, all but one, how- 
ever, failing to gain acceptance. The exception was one 
by which the public interest is promoted, Mr. Allen 
securing the remodelling of « clause which, while enabling 


spread of infectious disease or tuberculosis, will not 
enable a dairyman to obtain compensation for milk 
coming from his own cows. 

The Chairman (Councillor W. Coley) announced at 
the beginning of the meeting that the threatened opposi- 
tion ot the builders to the Bill had been withdrawn on 
the undertaking being given to make it clear that the 
Council did not claim a right to original plans and draw- 
ings, and on accepting the gravelling of courts as an 
alternative to flagging. In — toa deputation from 
the butchers the clause seeking to compel them to 
slaughter at a public abattoir had teen whine, and 
one giving the Council greater powers over existing pri- 
vate slaughterhouses had been substituted.— Birmong- 
ham Daily Post. 


Warranty Action at Wolverhampton. 


No less than seven veterinary surgeons were engaged 
in a case which came before his Honour Judge Howard 
Smith, at the Wolverhampton County Court. The 
action was brought by William Francis Fidler, painter 
and decorator, of Hordern Road, Whitmore Reans, 
Wolverhampton, against Thomas Lees, horse dealer, of 
Tettenhall, for an alleged breach of warranty, with re- 
gard to the sale of a horse. Mr. T. P. Haslam appeared 
for plaintiff, and Mr. R. A. Willcock defended. 

Mr. Willcock said they did not dispute that they war- 
ranted the animal sound. 

Mr. Haslam, in outlining the case for the plaintiff, 
said that on June 27th plaintiff bought a pony from de- 
fendant, but afterwards found that it was too small for 
the purpose he required it for, and at his request defen- 
dant got him caliber horse, for which he paid an extra 
£7. This he took over on December Ist, and handed 
over the original animal for which he had paid £20. 
After the second animal had been driven several times, 
it was discovered that it was lame on the near hind leg, 
_ a veterinary surgeon’s certificate was received to that 
effect. 

Plaintiff gave evidence bearing out this statement. | 

In cross-examination by Mr. Willcock, plaintiff said 
that on December 2nd the horse was driven to Brewood, 
and next day to Bilbrook and Oaken. Four days later 
the horse was found to the lame. 

Joseph Hudson Bates, veterinary surgeon, said that 
he examined the horse at the plaintiff's request 0 
December 8th. There was a bony enlargement of the 
hock, and the horse had overshot fetlocks. In his opinion 
it could not have been sound on December Ist. If the 
animal were galloped at the present time, he was of 
opinion that it would show signs of a spavin. 

Mr. Cartwright, veterinary surgeon, said that he 
examined the horse on December 10th. It had an ev- 
largement of the hock, which he considered must have 
been present on December Ist. 

Another witness, who stated that the horse was lame, 
was asked by his Honour if he bought animals that wer 
unsound ?— Witness: Yes. 

_His Honour : And get them right again /— Yes, som’ 
times. 

I should like to know how you do it. (Laughter. 
What do you do to a horse with a lame hock !—Rest him. 
(Laughter). 4 

For the defence, Mr. Kidd, a veterinary surgeon, 5 
that the horse was brought to him on December! 3 
It was then sound, and was so at the present time. 
had the animal at his stable, and it had been vides 
driven every day since it had been there. He h J 
fact, offered to buy the horse. He had measured 
hocks, which corresponded with each other. 

Walter Gardner, a veterinary surgeon, Sal 


dhe saw 
horse on December 19th. In his opinion there w” 


the Council to compensate a dairyman for the stoppage 
of his milk supply out of regard for the possibility of the 


spavin or enlargement of the hock. 
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Mr. Beddard, veterinary surgeon, Cleveland Road, 
Wolverhampton, and William Beddard, his son, and Mr. 
A. Forsyth, another veterinary surgeon, testified to the 
soundness of the animal. 

His Honour gave judgment for defendant. 

A counter-claim was made by defendant for £7 10s. 6d. 
and £7 for balance of money due on the transaction, 
and 10s. 6d. for vet.’s expenses. The 10s. 6d. was not 
pressed by defendant’s advocate, and his Honour allowed 
the £7.—The Midland Evening News. 


Meat Inspection in Scotland. 


At the Annual Committee of the Convention of Royal 
Parliamentary, and Police Burghs met in the Council 
net, Edinburgh—Provost Keith, Hamilton, pre- 
siding :— 

The Chairman moved the approval of a number of 
recommendations by a sub-committee which had con- 
sidered the subject of meat inspection in Scotland. They 
proposed that the recommendations should be submitted 
to the Local Government Board, for the purpose of 
dealing with the practical difticulties in connection with 
the avoidance of the sale of tubercular and unsound 
meat, and suggested that, should the Board be unable 
under existing statutes to give effect to the recommend- 
ations, further powers should be obtained from the 
Legislature to enable the Board to carry them out. The 
recommendations, five in number, were as follow :— 
(1) The appointment by the Local Government Board 
of a veterinary surgeon, with practical experience in 
meat inspection, to promote uniformity in the system 
and standard of meat inspection throughout the country. 
(2) The abolition of private slaughterhouses, and the 
substitution of pnblic abattoirs. (3) The appointment 
of inspectors with practical experience. (4) All carcases 
exainined and passed by the inspectors as fit for human 
food to be marked with an official stamp for the purpose 
of identification. (5) The compulsory eppointment of 

a place” to which all carcases, including rabbits and 
ground game, not marked with the official stamp of a 
Local Authority, shall be bronght for inspection by the 
Inspector of the Local Authority of the district. 

Councillor W. F. Anderson, Glasgow, in supporting 
the motion, warned the Committee that this would not 

an easy matter to get adopted. They might expect 
considerable opposition. In Glasgow, when a Provision- 
. Order on the same terms was before the Council, the 
ntchers told off three men to buttonhole every Coun- 
cillor. The persuasive powers of these butchers was 
more than the Conncillors could stand. He expressed 
ate at finding the Convention so far advanced 
t nem matter, and hoped they would adhere to this, 
of “oy the detection of bad meat there was only one class 
‘oe © community to be relied upon—namely, the veter- 
of 4e i It was necessary, even in the interests 
t the inspector should be a veterinary 
and the i n Glasgow they selected men from the trade, 
Ginter a put through an oral and also practical 
ond cn af A collie dog was skinned and hung up, 

lcm cd e candidates did not know the difference 

a dog and a sheep (Laughter.) 
© report was unanimously agreed to. 


=“ about a Horse: Action against the 
(I.) Railway: “ Expert Evidence.” 


Jonette Dr ogheda Quarter Sessions, before His Honour 
which the Hy K.C., an interesting case was heard in 
elvin, © on. P. Greville Nugent, of Cloyne Castle, 
Greville Ounty Westmeath, and brother to Lord 
mages —_ the G.N. Railway Co., Ltd., for £25 
ustained by a horse, his property, which met 


tween Kells and Drogheda while on the way to the 
Drogheda May fair on the 11th May of last year. The 
case had been previously before his Honour, but was 
adjourned to suit all parties and for the attendance of 
professional witnesses. 

Mr. M‘Cann, B.L. (instructed by Mr. J. H. M‘Cann, 
solicitor), appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Cusack, 
B.L. (instructed by Mr. John Smyth), (Smyth & Son, 
solicitors, Drogheda), appeared for the G.N. Railway Co. 

Mr. M‘Cann, B.L., in opening the pleadings, ex- 
plained the nature of the case. The only matter which 
surprised him in the case was that a Corporation 
like the G.N.R. Co. had defended it at all. The Hon. 
P. Greville Nugent brought the horse from Cloyne 
Castle, Delvin, to Kells Railway Station to entrain him 
to Drogheda for the famous May fair held in the town. 
The horse was perfectly quiet and free from vice, and 
was brought into Kells perfectly sound and free from 
blemish. The horse was in charge of the groom, named 
Michael Feeney, a very respectable man, who was a most 
reliable servant, and had been for 17 years employed in 
his previous situation. Hon. Mr. Nugent booked the 
horse himself. There were two rates for horses—the 
low rate and the high rate ; the low rate was at owner’s 
risk. His client booked at the higher rate, as he said 
he wished to insure his horse, and after a certain delay 
the booking cle:k at Kells looked up the books, and 
ultimately the owner insured the horse for £60, and 
paid 4s. for insurance. 

Mr. M‘Cann here handed in the original document 
for his Honour’s inspection. In addition to the sum of 
8s. 6d. for the carriage of the horse, the railway company 
and their servants accepted 4s. as a premium for the in- 
surance of the horse against accidents. Even if there 
was no insurance his client was entitled to recover 
damages for the loss entailed by the injuries to the 
horse, as near Navan Station, and again between Beau- 
pare and Duleek, the train oscillated violently, and the 
groom, who was on a little seat in the horse box, was 
thrown from his seat. At that moment he heard a noise 
in the horse box, and saw that the horse had also been 
thrown. The groom at once went to the horse’s head, 
and assisted the animal to his feet ; that was approach- 
ing Navan Railway Station. Again at Beaupare, or 
between that station and Duleek, there was another 
oscillation, and a similar thing happened. When the 
train arrived at Drogheda Station, and when the horse 
was brought into the platform, it was found that he was 
seriously injured. He had a bad cut on his hip and 
serious injuries to the back of his hocks, and a'so on 
the seat of the curb joints. He was also exceedingly 
lame, and Hon. Mr. Nugent refused to accept delivery, 
but asked the stationmaster to have the horse brought 
before a veterinary surgeon for inspection and treatment. 
The stationmaster suggested Mr. Boyd Gardner, veteri- 
nary surgeon, and the horse was taken to his yard in 
Shop Street, but he was not athome. Hon. Mr. Nugent 
had a stall taken at the White Horse Hotel yard and 
there the horse was examined by Mr. Sherlock, V.S. ; 
Mr. Griffin, V.S.; and Mr. P. Hand, a_ well-known 
horse dealer, who resides in the town. The horse was 
found to be in a bad way, and after his legs had been 
bandaged and stuped in warm water he was tak n to 
the fair and sold on the following day at £35. His client 
valued the horse at £60, and witness submitted he was 
entitled to recover the loss, viz., £25. a 
Hon. P. Greville-Nugent, Cloyne Castle, De'vin, Co, 
Westmeath, said he lived 11 miles from Kells Station. 
On the 11th May of last year his servant took the horse 
to Kells and he drove after and boxed the horse. He 
was then perfectly sound and free from blemish. He 
saw the hooking clerk and saw it was « “mixed” train. 
He told the booking clerk he wanted to insure the horse, 
and after getting a book the clerk suggested that he 


with an accident and got injured in a ho:se box be- 


should insme him for £100, and witness said as the 
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horse was worth about £60 he would only insure him for 
that amount, and paid 4s. extra. itness and Mr. 
Battersby then got into the Ist class carriage and noticed 
the train oscillating violently—-so much so that when 
witness stood up he was pitched to the other side of the 
carriage. The horse, when taken out of the box at 
Drogheda, was all cut, and he pointed the blemishes out 
to the assistant station master and told him he could 
not accept delivery as it was a very serious thing and it 
would ruin the horse and destroy his chance of sale. 
The station master was sent for and witness pointed out 
the hair in the box and skin. The station master said 
“That is nothing,” and witness replied “ It is everything 
to me, as it will deteriorate the value of the horse very 
much.” Eventually the horse was brought to Mr. Boyd 
Gardner, V.S., by the assistant station master, but the 
latter was out and the horse was bronght to the hotel 
yard, and Mr. Sherlock was there and examined him in 
the presence of the assistant station master. Witness 
went to Dublin that evening and the horse was sold at 
£35. Witness used to drive the horse in a brougham 
and he was 16 hands high—-a splendid harness horse. He 
was well worth £60. Witness notified the G.N.R. Co. 
of his intention to sell the horse on the following day 
and did not get an acknowledgment until after the fair 
was over. 

Mr. Cusack : How long had you the horse ?—-Since the 
previous October. 

— vou any reason for selling him through vice ?--- 

0. 

He was quiet '—Absolutely. 

In further cross-examination witness said he under- 
stood that a man named Robinson bought the horse ; he 
saw two or three marks on the hocks of the horse and a 
eut on his hip. 

. Are you aware, as a matter of law, that the Railway 

Company are not responsible for any article value for 
over £50, and that if the horse is valne for £60 you can- 
not claim for any injury sustained ?— No. I took the 
word of the booking clerk. It is late to be raising that 
now. 

Mr. M‘Cann: That’s expressly made to apply only in 
the case of the low rate. 

Mr. Cusack then read the Act of Parliament relating 
to the matter, and pointed ont the condition signed in 
the other side. 

His Honour: We will go into that later on. 

Michael Feeney, a groom, was next called and corro- 
borated the evidence of his employer. The horse show: 
ed no signs of restlessness on going into the box. and 
walked in just as if going into his own stable. 

— Honour : Every horse does not go into his stable 

nietly. 

" Witness: This horse always did. Coming into Navan 
Station the train shook violently and knocked witness off 
his seat. He heard the horse falling also, and witness 
‘assisted him to his feet. At Beaupare Station they had 
a repetition of what took place near Navan, and the horse 
fell again. That night he spent a long time stuping the 
horse trying to get the inflammation out of his leg. The 
injuries on the leg were very serious compared with the 
injuries to the hip. But for the “stuping” which he 
got he would have been a very bad case the next day. 

Mr. Cusack: Did you tell anyone at Kells that the 
horse was nervous?—He was pawing a bit when the 
train was coming in. . 

And you got these violent “knocks down” and did 
not complain to anyone ?—No. I pointed out the injuries 
to Mr. Greville Nugent on arriving at Drogheda. The 
horse w+s very lame. 

Mr. Cusack : What use was this lame horse to Mr. 
Robinson 1—Lame horses are of no use to dealers. 

Mr. Joseph Battersby said he was in the train, in the 
same carriage as Mr. Nugent, and at Navan there was a 
regular jolt which would nearly knock one out of their 


seat. He was present at the interview which took place 
at Drogheda, and what Mr. Nugent said was accurate. 
The horse was depreciated in value. He would not buy 
the horse in a fair because he had “capped hocks,” the 
sign of a kicker. 

Mr. Cusack : Yes, that is what the Railway Company 
say he was. 

Witness saw the horse at Kells, and knew him well for 
along time. The hocks were not capped at Kells. 

Mr. Thomas Sherlock, V.S., being called 
in on the 11th May toexamine the horse. The Hon. Mr. 
Nugent and his groom and last witness, together with 
a railway official, were present when he examined the 
horse, which was very lame, with the near hind leg. The 
points of his hocks were very hot and beginning to 
swell, and the muscles of his hips were twitching very 
much, as if he had been bruised. He saw the horse 
ab_ut an hour afterwards, and the hocks had swelled 
very much more in the meantime. He was perfectly 
lame when walking. When witness was going away he 
met Mr. Gardner, who said he was going to examine the 
horse. He did so, and wished to trot the horse, and 
witness would not allow the horse to be trotted, as it 
was quite possible to see what was wrong without trot- 
ting him. After the injuries a person who wanted a car- 
riage horse would not buy him. He was five years old, 
and witness thought he would be cheap at £60. His 
value was depreciated by about half. With careful 
treatment and with ordinary luck a month would be the 
shortest period during which the horse could be well 
again. But the capped hocks might have been perman- 
ent, and not have returned to their normal size. 

Mr. Cusack : Why did yon object to allow Mr. Gard- 
ner to trot him ?—Because it was cruelty, and it was un- 
necessary to trot a horse when one could observe his 
lameness when he was walked. 

Has not Mr Gardner as long experience as you?-- 
Longer. 

And you say a horse could be tested for Jameness with- 
ont trotting him ?—- Most decidedly. 

Do you know that Mr. Purdy, V.S., of the Department 
of Agriculture, and Mr. Lambert, V.S., of Dublin, also 
examined the horse !—- No. 

And would you be surprised to hear that neither o! 
these professional] gentlemen could find traces of lame- 
ness ?--Yes, very much surprised. 

Mr. Robert Griffin, V.S., was alsoexamined. He saw 
the horse on the 12th in a stall. He got the groom to 
walk him out into the yard, and he at once saw him 
lame. The wounds were fresh and serious, and there 
was a scar on the hip. There was also a scar on the 
right flank. The chief trouble was, however, in the 
hocks, and if the horse hadn’t these injuries he might 
have been valued at anything up from £60 to £100. 
The injuries would deteriorate his value by half, if not 
more. There were no old marks on the horse; they 
were all fresh. 

In reply to Mr. Cusack, witness said it was not neces 
sary to trot a horse which was perfectly lame. , 

Mr. Patrick Hand, Stockwell Lane, Drogheda. said 
was not a V.S., bunt knew something about horses. 

Mr. Cusack : If heis nota V.S., what is he! 

Mr. M‘Cann: He will explain. 

Witness (continuing) said he was manager of the stable 
yard of the White Horse for thirty years, and had now * 
livery yard of his own. He examined the horse, whic 
was stiffon the near hind leg, and had an enlarge’ 
heck ; he was torn at the seat of the curb and had caps 
on both hocks, all fresh wounds, and a fresh scab on ti 
kidney. ‘On his jog’ he was quite lame. _ He aeres 
with previous witness as to the extent of the inane 
The capped hocks were of recent origin. The valve 
the horse withont the injuries would be be 


tween 
and £70. [f one examined the horse withont trottin® 
him he was visibly lame. 
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In reply to Mr. Cusack: Mr. M‘Cann, solicitor, took 
him to examine the horse. He dealt in horses in addi- 
tion to keeping livery stables. 


THE DEFENCE. 


Mr. Samuel Allally, Station Master. Kelis, said he saw 
the horse boxed at Kells. The horse was secured in the 
box. Before starting on the journey he heard a noise 
in the horse box, which he considered either kicking or 
prancing. He saw a portion of the side door open, and 
the groom in the act of creeping over the side door. In 
reply to the queries of the witness, the groom then said 
that the horse was nervous. 

In reply to Mr M‘Cann, witness said the reduced 
rate was paid in this case ; 8s. 6d. was the reduced rate 
according to the mileage charges. The higher rate 
would be 25 per cent. more, which would be 10s. 8d. 
The company was responsible as ‘common carriers’ if 
the higher rate had been paid. 

Mr. M‘Cann : And 12s. 6d. was paid in this case. 

Witness: The 4s. was in respect of the extra value of 
the horse. 

What is the meaning of ‘Insurance’ written on the 
back of this document ?--Oh, nothing at all. (Langhter.) 
8s. 6d. was owner’s risk, and the other 4s. was in excess 
of the extra value over the maximum of £50. 

F. Dowd, booking clerk at the Kells Railway Station, 
was also examined. Once the value of the horse ex- 
ceeded the statutory limit of £50, extra had to be paid, 
and the excess value of £2 per cent. on every £100 was 
charged. Mr. Nngent said he wanted to insure the 
horse at £100, and witness found it was 20s., while wit- 
ness said he could insure for £60 for 4s. He settled on 
insuring the horse at £60. 

Mr. M‘Cann : All this about 4s. is moonshine. 

His Honour: It is not moonshine. 

Mr. Cusack: It is a question of law. 

Mr. M‘Cann: It is perfectly clear. 

His Honour: It is “clear,” but in what way /-- 
(Laughter.) 

Howard, the guard of the train, was examined as to 
the shock on the train whilst travelling from Kells to 

Drogheda, There were no such shocks. Feeney was in 
the box with the horse, and witness saw him three times 
during the journey, and he made no complaint. Witness 
could see nothing wrong with the horse-box. 

, Jas M‘Gurty, assistant guard, who travelled on the 
rain, said there were no jolts, and he received no com- 
plaints from Feeney. 

2 M‘Cann : And this is purely an imagination of 
“i. Nugent’s about the jolting ? 

ome Wyland said he was attached to the locomo- 
a of the railway at Dundalk. He got in- 
the re © examine the box on the 15th, and found 
hie Ing torn at the back, caused probably from 


= ampeon, station master, Drogheda, said he 
oe ~~ were two rates for horses, and the owner’s 
to the tabl om Kells to Drogheda was 8s. 6d. according 
charge a €. Once the horse’s value exceeds £50 they 
aj db un extra for every 10 miles. He said the 4s. 
Tt bei y: di, Nngent was on account of this extra value. 
at Dro -* aps hour he was sent for and saw the horse 
Was off th a;he saw the back of his legs and the skin 
rN em. The back of the box was a little torn. 
S re said the horse would have to be taken toa 
the oo ee suggested Mr. Gardner, V.S. He saw 
on the follow king and he was not lame. He went down 
~ Owing day and heard the horse was sold. 
Feeney aa nthony, head porter, was also sworn. 
ore he had the complaint to him at Drogheda, and be- 
ante sat’, horse out of the box Mr. Nugent object- 
vy he said the horse was injured. When the horse 


not they all torn !—-Some of them might bea 
ittle. 

Mr. W. Boyd Gardner, V.S., said he saw the horse at 
the White Horse Hotel yard in a box and he had him 
brought out to the yard and he saw three recent skin 
abrasions and three old scars. None of the three 
abrasions could cause lameness. The horse trotted 
down a piece of the yard, and Mr Sherlock, V.8., went 
forward and caught the bridle, saying he would not 
allow the horse to be trotted. He did not agree with 
Mr. Sherlock as to the cruelty of trotting the horse. On 
the following evening he saw Mr. M‘Cann, solicitor, 
“jogging” the horse ona straw bed with his groom and 
he was not lame. Witness wired to the superintendent 
of the line to send down Mr. Lambert, V.S., and he did 
so. He traced the horse to Dublin and then to Glasgow. 
The horse was walked on the boat and was not lame. 
The man who bought the horse resold him again and he 
was shipped to Glasgow. 

In reply to Mr. M‘Cann, witness said it was about 
3 o’clock on the evening of the 11th May when he saw 
the horse. 

You heard every one swearing that the horse was 
palpably lame in his walk ; is it your evidence that there 
was no trace of lameness when you examined him }—No 
trace. 

Did you notice any swelling in his hock }--I noticed 
an old sore on the point of his hock. 

Was there any heat in the injured hock !—Not the 
slightest. 

So that there was no harm done to the horse at all? 
—Very little. 

Mr. M‘Cann: Well, I have heard of ‘expert evidence’ 
before. (Laughter.) 

In reply to Mr. Cusack, witness said the horse had 
onduie been treated previously for capped hocks, as 
the hair was standing at the points of the hocks, and was 
of a different colour. 

Mr. J. Purdy, V.S. also examined, deposed that he 
saw the horse in the box and he turned him around, and 
he was apparently not lame. He saw the skin abrasions 
which were recent, and he did not think they could 
possibly cause lameness. The hock had apparently been 
previously treated. There was a swelling over the seat 
of the hock which might have caused a slight lameness. 
There was a very slight heat in the hock. The hocks 
might have been swollen by the injury. — 

Mr. M‘Cann: And this swelling would render it diffi- 
cult to detect any previous injury—assuming that there 
was any ?—There were signs of old sores. 

Mr. Cusack: And the value of the horse?—About £45. 
Of course if I saw him out of the box I might think him 
worth more. 
Mr. Cusack submitted that there was no wilful negli- 
gence on bebalf of the Company’s servants, and the case 
must be dismissed, not on the facts alone, but «n legal 
grounds. The injuries caused to the horse were due, he 
submitted, to the animal’s own inherent vice, The 
Station Master at Kells said he heard the horse kicking. 
He also raised the legal point of the case. 

Mr. M‘Cann, B.L., having replied to the legal aspect 
of the case under the section, said the booking clerk had 
‘insured’ the horse and looked up the rate and pointed 
out to his client that he could have the horse insured 
for 4s. at £60. He drew his Honour’s attention to the 
fact that the word ‘insurance’ was written on the docu- 
ment received by Hon. Mr. Nugent, and signed by him. 
Apart from that, however, the Company were responsi- 
ble for neglect or default, etc., and this oscillating was 
caused throngh some such cause. 

His Honour (to Mr. M‘Cann)--I agree that you are 
entitled to recover the value of the horse. He was 
valued at £60 before the accident, and after it he was 
sold at £35. I will give a decree for the difference, £25, 


Was 

The .. taken to Gardner’s yard he was not lame. 
Was torn at the back. | 
*®\ann: How many boxes on the line are not 


and three guineas each as witnesses expenses.—-7'he 


Drogheda Argus. 
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The Cytological Investigation of Cancer. 


The Cancer Research Committee of the University of 
Liverpool has just issued a joint report by J. E.S. Moore, 
A.R.CS., F.L.S., director, and ©. E. Walker, F.LS., 
assistant director, upon the cytological investigation 
of cancer; and have appended to it several papers 
bearing upon the question which have already appeared 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Society. The investi- 
gation deals with a great number of abstruse questions 
relating to the behaviour of the ultimate cells of organic 
tissues in different circumstances, and with regard to 
analogies between natural and cancerous growth. Its 
statements rest upon observations of extreme difficulty, 
requiring, not only the highest powers of the microscope, 
but exceptional skill in using them ; and the conclusions 
at which the authors have arrived are couched in techni- 
calities which it would not be easy to translate into 
English, and which must, therefore, a left to the perusal 
of those who are capable of understanding them. We 
read, for example, of “maiotic,” “pre-maiotic,” and 
“nost-maiotic” phases of cell life, and we may presume 
that the words are in some way derived from uala 
although there is nothing to show that a lady of that 
calling has been in any w-y connected with the occurr- 
ences described. It is much to be regretted that men of 
science do not abandon such jargon as this to those 
among the uneducated who wish to be thought learned, 
and do not cultivate the power of giving expresion to 
their facts and conclusions with the incomparable 
lucidity which the English language permits to these by 
whom it has been duly cultivated. We gather that the 
Liverpool Committee does not in all respects agree with 
the conclusions, so far as these have yet been formulated, 
of the Committee of the Cancer Research Fund ; but we 
may reasonably ow that two bodies of investigators, 
working upon parallel or even slightly divergent lines, 
may serve to correct each other, and, notwithstanding 
the inevitable errors of human fallibility, to arrive at 
conclusions which will be of lasting benefit to mankind. 
—The Times. 


Personal. 


Nunn—CHAMBERLAIN.---On January 12th, at the 
Cathedral, Bombay, by the Ven. Archdeacon Dickens, 
Colonel Joshua Arthur Nunn, C.B., C.LE., D.S.O. 
(Barrister at law, Lincoln’s Inn). Principal Veterinary 
Officer in India, eldest son of the late Edward Westby 
Nunn, Esq., J.P., D.L., Hill Castle, Co. Wexford, Ire- 
land, to Gertrude, widow of the late William Chamber- 
lain, daughter of the late Edwin Kellner, Esq, C.LE., 
Indian Civil Service. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette. 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, Feb. 5. 
The undermentioned Captains to be Majors. Dated 
Feb. 3, 1907 :— 
Captains Henry J. Axe, Ernest E. Martin, F.R.C.V.S. 
Francis D. Hunt. 


The undermentioned officer embarked at Southamp- 
ton in Transport “ Plassy” on Feb. 5, for a tour of service 
in India :—- 

.H. Simpson, W. H. Walker, A. L. Horner, 
R. W. Mellard. 

Lieut. J. W. Rainey, has been granted an extension of 


OBITUARY. 
A. 8. D. Hrrencock, V.S., 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PRESENT INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC AMONGST 
DOGS. 
Sir, 

Mr. Wood’s letter calls for an answer. Surely the path- 
ology of the dog is at present sufficiently confused without 
veterinarians adding to the confusion by dishing up an old 
disease under anew name. “Canis,’’ in his letter in your 
issue of the 25th ult., is quite right; there is no canine 
disease resembling human or equine influenza distinct from 
distemper, and Mr. Wood’s remarks only confirm this 
statement, though doubtless Mr. Wood intends otherwise. 

None of the “‘influenza’’ symptoms he mentivns is incom- 
pstible with distemper, and when all are present in one 
case I should consider them very diagnostic of distemper, 
or perhaps of its more virulent form typhus (also called the 
distemper of the mature dog).. The so-called ‘‘ influenza” 
symptoms are characteristic of a blood infection or septice- 
mia, particularly the subnormal temperature, and this is 
noticeable also in distemper and typhus, and is generally 
the cause of death, when such does not follow from compli- 
cations occurring in the lungs. Surely Mr. Wood has seen 
cases of distemper without lung complications and without 
nasal discharge, the most marked symptom being the exan- 
thematous eruption? If he will watch a large number © 
cases of distemper he will not fail to remark how frequently 
chorea and paralysis (and fits) follow upon lung complica 
tions and he will probably notice also how frequently such 
nervous sequel are seen in those cases where the lungs 
have remained unaffected. If he will take the trouble to 
read the published results of research work done and cases 
recorded on distemper in France and Germany he will 
realise that one cannot say a dog has not got distemper 
because there is a subnormal temperature, no nasal dis- 
charge and no cough. ‘ 

If Mr. Wood would like to make an interesting exper! 
meat, let him take six dogs of various ages, all of which he 
is satisfied have ‘‘ influenza’’ and have norma! or subnorm 
temperatures (but are not exhausted with persistent vomit- 
ing) and let him subject them to a severe chill, such as 
plunging them into cold water and leaving them to dry n 4 
cold or damp place. He will probably in every case se 
what he considers typical and diagnostic symptoms of dis- 
temper appear: there will be the rise of temperature (if 
the lungs become affected), the cough, the ‘*lung trouble, 
the discharge from eyes and nose, and if his poor dogs sv 
vive, he may get his nervous sequele. 

Finally, may I warn Mr. Wood against being led from the 
path of science by articles in the lay press, even should they 
emanate from the ‘‘ acknowledged (?) leader of the profes 
sion.’’ If any man, by his scientific knowledge, cme 
such a title, one may rest assured that his articles on & new'y 
discovered disease would not appear in the first instance . 
the lay press, but would be brought before a Society oF P" 
lished in the professional journals, and the ‘ acknowledg 
leader ’’ would not be anonymous, but would gladly sig 
his articles and come forward to defend his views. 

Hove, Feb. 4. G. H. Lives’. 


Sir, takes 
I am very glad to see at least one of your ee a 


an interest in this question, which I do not seem a 
stand although I have seen a few cases similar to er oe 
cribed in your last issue by Mr. J. Stewart Wood, 8” soa 
by the ‘‘ Veterinary Adviser’ in his article “ seg 
for Novices” appearing in The Illustrated Kennel *e 
Jan. 18th. have 2 


six months leave from India. 


Perhaps I shall, with a little more experience, tI 
difficulty in differentiating distemper from influenza, 


3 Meyrick Road, Willesden, London, N.W. 
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am at present, and from the remarks of the above two gen- 
tlemen, as far off as I was when I penned my letter which 
appeared in The Veterinary Record of Jan. 25th. 

Mr J. Stewart Wood says he diagnoses influenza by the 
suddenness of the attack, stiffness across the loins and hind 
quarters’ a short period of incubation, no rise of tempera- 
ture in the majority of cases, though in others there may be 
an elevation ; an injection of the mucous membranes with- 
out catarrhal discharge from eyes and nostrils, by fatal 
cases having a subnormal temperature and ending in gas- 
tritis and enteritis, no lung trouble unless exposed to wet, 
no nervous sequels as chorea or paralysis, a short duration 
of the attack, recovering or ending fatally in a fortnight, 
attacking dogs of all ages in large numbers about the same 
time for a period of about two months and then gradually 
dying out, and the form of the disease becoming milder 
meanwhile. 

So well so good. Like Mr. Wood I have seen a similar 
sequence of events a few times and in a few outbreaks, but 
I have not been able to satisfy myself that they were dis- 
tinct from distemper. Unlike Mr. Wood I think many of 
such cases have apparently recovered and remained well 
for a short period until there has been a sudden rise of tem- 
perature, which has been maintained until recovery or death 
has taken place. This rise of temperature has ushered in 
and followed pneumonia, nervous complications, associated 
with catarrhal discharge from eyes or nostrils, enteritis, etc. 

Ihave seen a similar sequence of events followed on by 
what is termed the ‘‘New dog disease’’ or contagious 

—" accompanied with a putrid condition of the 
mouth. 

Before I can accept the diagnosis of the above two 
writers, I must require a little more enlightenment upon 
the etiological factor of influenza in contra-distinction to 
that of distemper. The old view of distemper was that it 
Was a protean complaint and assumed a variety of forms; 
that its course was sometimes run in five or six days; that 
itattacked dog of all ages; that one attack of the disease, 
and even a severe one, was no absolute security against its 

return ; that it was impossible to fix on any symptom that 

would invariably characterise it; and that in one season, 
almost every dog with distemper had violent fits ; at another 

In the majority of cases, there was considerable chest affec- 

tion, ranning on to pneumonia; a few months afterwards 

& great proportion of the distempered dogs were worn down 

by diarrhea, which no medicine would arrest; and pre- 

sently it was scarcely distinguishable from mild catarrh 

(Youatt) 

Canine distemper was hitherto considered to resemble 
human influenza, and also equine influenza. Some have 
called it small-pox of the dog; others measles. 

Canis.”’ 


Sir, 

P ae your correspondent, Mr. J. Stewart Wood, I must dis- 
“ an abler mind or more special canine knowledge than 
ann number of my professional brethren practising 
onan ogs abound. At the same time, I venture to give 
. oe with this disease, as I do think we have all 
for re: od silent. I have myself looked in vain until now 
pa Stance in this respect from other practitioners, ang 

ge therefore that the subjeet has been opened. 
tions ag not had the advantage of reading the ‘‘ sugges- 
by the acknowledged leader of the pro- 
peinted Mer of by “Canis,’’ but as he was so disap- 
certain! Y the article perhaps there may be compensations ; 

nly Icannot be biased thereby. 

as - Ps pang agrees with that of Mr. Woodin the main 
. nin which the disease can, as a rule, be 
which at i ; rom distemper. Still, I have met with cases 
n regard might easily, though erroneously, have 
an distemper, though I held suspicions of in- 
cha aras ITremember in every such case the 
veloped in one Symptoms of that disease unmistakably de- 
istemper 4 two days. Speaking first of those similar 
months ta ¢ ey have all been in young animals from 
bas been rise wo years. As in the case of distemper, there 
of temperature, some sickness, loss of appe- 


tite more or less, slightly injected visible mucous mem- 
branes, and generally constipation (I have never met with 
diarrhoea in early stages of influenza, at most the bowels 
are acting sluggishly, whereas in distemper there is often 
diarrhea). No stiffness, usually, or foul breath at this 
stage; in one or two days all doubt disappears in such 
cases, for vomiting gradually increases in spite of the fact 
that an aperient has acted; and the desire for cold water 
commences—if there has not been craving for it from the 
first (thus distinguishing the case from one simply of con- 
gestion of the liver where there is thirst, as it quickly dis- 
appears upon action: of the bowels), and other symptoms 
appear which shall proceed to describe. 

My first acquaintance with this new (?) disease was about 
1887, in aretriever I think, or a dog about its size, in a 
country town in Yorkshire, and I considered it then a case 
of poisoning. (Nearly every case comes with the owner 
declaring it must have been poisoned, and I lost a client, a 
lady of course, because I would not accept her opinion, but 
she soon found another V.S. who was more obliging.) 
I made a p.m. examination and had stomach, intestines, 
etc., and their contents carefully analysed without a trace 
of poison being found. Being much puzzled, the symptoms 
and appearances were photographed, as it were, on my 
mind, and having seen a large number of cases and made 
similar toxicological examinations since I have had no diffi- 
culty in putting a name to it, viz., Influenza or Gastro- 
enteritis epizootica. My experience since then is that 
symptoms vary, but there are so many characteristics that 
with the above exceptions any veterinarian with fair ex- 
perience should have no difficulty in diagnosing the disease. 

Taking my earlier cases first, the following were the chief 
symptoms which, as a rule, were m@re marked the greater 
the age of the subject. I don’t remember a young animal 
being affected before 1897, they were generally about five 
years old and over, and of course having distempered. First 
symptom noticed was vomiting, generally persistent vomit- 
ing, especially if access to cold water was allowed, which 
they will drink however fouled. The vomit sometimes is 
clear and watery, otherwise ropey and frothy, slimy, or 
speckled, this latter being very characteristic, stiffness 
across the loins or back—not always present however— 
breath foul (another diagnostic symptom enabling one to 
distinguish the case at once) or like smell of fresh blood, 
generally changing to foul in a day or two, tongue dis- 
coloured towards the edge, or even black sometimes with a 
sharp line of demarcation extending to one-third, half, or 
to the root, which sloughs off at the line if the animal lives 
long enough, or the tongue may simply be coated. In 
others there will be a stinking paste-like substance clinging 
to the teeth and gums, or a bloody discharge from the 
nostrils and mouth, the buccal mucous membrane being 
inflamed and somewhat ulcerated. Urine scanty and rather 
higher in colour than in health. Conjunctival membrane 
deeply injected. 

It is noticeable in these cases that the extremities, legs, 
ears, muzzle are cold, generally deathly cold. In one or 
two cases I had sloughing of half of the ears, and in one 
case, as the wounds left in the remaining part of the ears 
were healing, the paws commenced to slough, a distinct 
line of demarcation between the sound parts and those 
about to separate showing itself, the dog’s health and 
strength rapidly improved after this, whereas before it was 
very illand only kept alive by beef tea, stimulants etc., and 
it would evidently have recovered with loss of limbs if 
allowed to live. This probably was a unique case. 

Many of these earlier cases died within six to twelve 
hours, on a post-mortem examination the stomach presented 
a reddish appearance, in some quite dark red, others again 
like raw meat, over practically the whole of the mucous 
membrane (distinguishing it from cases of arsenical poison- 
ing, when it is patchy), also the commencement of the small 
intestines, though not to such a marked degree, the blood 
being dark and tarry. The others organs were healthy bus 
darker than usual. 

Treatment here seemed absolutely useless, even when 
I reached the case whilst still alive; indeed everything 
given would be rejected at once. As time went on I noticed 


my cases of influenza were less and less virulent, and young 
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animals were also attacked, and fewer animals where the 
tongue was so seriously affected, giving time for treatment: 
anyway the symptoms being more slowly developed, always 
commencing with vomiting. I do not remember a single 
case without vomition, even if slight. In dogs eight years 
old and older most of the symptoms named were always 
present in greater or less intensity, strength failing rapidly, 
with pronounced emaciation, even where food, stimulants, 
etc. may be freely taken: indeed, in some cases the appetite 
will keep up and yet the vitality ebbs out day by day. (I 
don’t know of any other disease where such condition 
obtain. Does any other member?) My experience is that 
few dogs past their prime recover, and in fat, aged animals 
never; death ensuing in from 2 to 14 days; some not having 
lost all their fat but considerably reduced; some of the 
younger ones will linger on for weeks, and even in a few 
cases for months, with careful nursing, but eventually they 
die. I have not had any cases with discharge from eyes, 
and those with a bloody discharge from the nostrils or 
mouth, or both, invariably terminate fatally. 

As to the temperature my experience agrees with that of 
Mr. Wood. Regarding treatment, I wish that gentleman 
had given his experience. After trying many things, includ- 
ing antiseptics given internally, I have found a mild phy- 
sic, Podoph, Ext. coloc. et Ext. hyos. in a pill, to the large 
animals, and salad oil to smaller patients, white of egg with 
brandy, brandy and soda, beef-tea, bismuth, and when the 
vomition abates, quinine (in pills), all water removed out of 
reach and ice given to lick, to give the best results. Even 
then there are many disappointments, except in young 
anirnals. 

I look upon this disease as primarily a blood disease due 
to a special virus, whiclf would account for these varying 
manifestations described, and that, like ‘‘ azoturia’’ in the 
horse, it has unlike many other animal diseases, no analogy 
to any human disease, though probably the name ‘in- 
fluenza’’ isas goodasany other. I give this opinion subject 
to correction, and trust others will give their experience, to 
induce which is my chief object in writing.—Yours faith- 


fully, 
402 Fulham Road, S.W. E. H. Scorr, M.R.C.V.S. 


FEES IN ‘‘CONSULTATION CASES. 
Sir, 

T should like to raise a question in reference to consulta- 
tion cases. I have personal experience of two instances. In 
the first case a horse was taken very ill within a hundred 
yards of my own door on a Friday night. I treated it, and 
to all intents and purposes it recovered, but one of the 
owner’s men went home to ——, 20 miles off, on the Satur- 
day night and told the owner that the animal was very ill. 
On the Sunday, when the horse had recovered, I received 
a telegram from a consulting veterinary surgeon stating that 
he was coming over to see the case. I waited at home and 
he came about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. We went together 
to see the horse; I told him all 1 knew about the case, and 
that the horse had recovered. I sent my bill to the owner 
and charged him for my attendance with the consulting 
veterinary surgeon. To my surprise the owner informed 
me that the consulting veterinary surgeon, after having seen 
my bill, had stated that I had no right to charge anything, 
and he absolutely refused to pay. 

In the second case, a mare was insured. TI treated the 
mare. The insurance office wired me to meet a consulting 
veterinary surgeon on their behalf. I met him, and drove 
him several miles to see the mare. On a subsequent date I 
was again requested to meet the same cousulting veterinary 
surgeon, and again drove him to see the case. Again I am 
told that I cannot charge for taking a consulting veterinary 
surgeon to see one of my own cases. 

I should like your opinion as to whether in cases such as 
those detailed sbove, a veterinary surgeon is entitled to be 
paid a fee for meeting a consulting veterinary surgeon, and 
perhaps some of my brother veterinary surgeons who have 
experience in such cases would kindly give me the benefit 
of their knowledge through your columns.—Yours, etc. 

A.Z. 
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UNIVERSITY ORDINANCES. 
Sir, 

Perhaps there are more people than myself who would be 
pleased to get some more information than they possess at 
present about the University Ordinances and the Veterinary 
Degrees. I, for one, would be very pleased if the members 
of Council who are retiring now would give an answer to 
the following questions in their election addresses, so as to 
assist me in apportioning my votes. 

1. What is the security given in the London University 
Ordinance, that the subjects for the Degree will be taught 
more thoronghly, and the examinations be more searching 
than those for M.R.C.V.S. 

2. What are the subjects to be taken for the London 
Unive.sity Degree, and the length of course in each? 

3. How are the subjects diviled for the various 
examinations ; and how many examinations are there? 

4. Whatstandard of preliminary examination is required 
by the London University from students entering for the 
Degree ? 

5. Can a student take out his classes in full or in part 
for the Degree at London University ? 

I should also be pleased to learn the views of any gentle- 
man who is not at present a member of Council, but is 
seeking election to it, about the London and Edinburgh 
University Ordinances. My vote entirely depends on the 
information given regarding this question.—Yours truly, 

Peter Wiison, M.R.C.V.S. 


Lanark, Feb. 4. 


“THE LINCOLNSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION.”’ 
Sir, 

Iam very sorry that any innocent and well meant re- 
marks made by me at the last meeting of the Lincolnshire 
Veterinary Medical Association with regard to the difficulty 
of obtaining papers for discussion at the meetings of the 
Association should have evoked a letter in your correspon- 
dence column in the strain adopted by Vincit veritas. If it 
is levelled at the profession generally it is a libel on them 
and shows a very unjust opinion. I was born into the pro- 
fession as it were, being the son of a veterinary surgeon, 
and I know sufficient of it and its members to hold a much 
higher and more optimistic opinion of them than “ Vincit 
veritas’? seems todo. If it is levelled at the members of 
the Lincolnshire Association I take this opportunity on their 
behalf of repudiating suggestions contained in such passages 
as :—‘* Not as up-to-date scientific men but as past masters 
in the art of getting all there is to get by any means except 
the legitimate one, and ignoring everything which is et all 
related to etiquette and consideration for others.” 
“There is no desire of this class to emerge from the ante 
diluvian mould of cow doctor, they burlesque the diplom@ 
and retard the social and intellectual progress of the pre 
fession,”’ . . . . ‘the profound ignorance and 
tion of some of these are appalling,”’ and of stating that 
have the honour of presiding over as able and progressive 
body of gentlemen as can be found in the profession, — 
whose names and reputations will favourably compare wit 
those of members of the profession in any part of Me 
country. 
R. W. Knowres, M.R.C.V.5., 

President, Lincolnshire V.M.A. 
Wisbech, Feb. 4th. — 
Suraican anp QzsterricaL Operations, by W. L. 
Prof. of Surgery, New York State Coll., Cornell ee 
edition, Revised, 8vo., Cloth, lettd. pp. x + 230, 47 
10/6 net. Balliere, Tindall & Cox, Henrietta Street, . 
Communications AND Papers recervep—Messrs. E. ue 
T. W. Turner, E. L. Strou 


Hoare, A. M. Trotter, 
R. W. Knowles, E. H. Scott, G. H. Livesey. 
Wilson, E.C. Winter, C. A. Malvisi, Prof. W! 


Col. J. A. Nunn, A.Z. tractors: 
Agriculture in Ireland, by County Agric. = Gaxette, 
Advance Agriculture, The Medical Times and Hospit 


The Glasgow Herald, The Newcastle Chronicle. 
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